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PROTEIN 60% 

FAT 6% 

FIBRE 3% = 
= THE RATH PACKING (0= 
= PORK 6 BEEF PACKERS —= 
=— WATERLOO. 10WA 


~ TOP PRICES 


go to the feeder who takes the 
proper care of his hogs and gets 
them ready for the early market. 
To be sure of getting your hogs in 
trim in the shortest possible timey 
poe should feed corn and tankage; 
nut do not be satisfied with buy- 
ing just ‘‘tankage’’— insist on the 
best, the kind that is sure to get 
results. That tankage is 


ahh 
60% DIGESTER TANKAGE 


—recognized by progressive feed- 
ers everywhere as containing the ele- 
ments necessary for the rapid de- 
velopment of your hogs. It is packing- 
house tankage, and you know what 
that means—made from wholesome 
raw material, and it is absolutely 
all feed. 


setter get your supply now and 
plan to get more profits out of your 
feeding operations. See your dealer 
today or write us direct. We will be 
giad to send you free sample and full 
instructions about how to feed 


tankage. 
Act Now! came 
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Jiiluins Oil-Burning 
Tank Heater 





Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
heaters. Fits anytank. Burns l4to 16 hours 
on one gallon of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
or smoke. Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


Heavy gelvanized tron—70 gal. capacity. Of! burner directly 
under trough—auaranteed not to freeze. Keeps water warm 
at e small cost. Keeps bealthy—fatten faster op the 
came feed. FARMER AGENTS 
) We eke mane- in every locality. Special 
{ facture Portebie offer to farmere willing to show 
Bmere Hou aterer prospec 
_ tive buyers. Write et once for 
price and & offer. Buy direct 
from factory. 


Empire Tank Heater Co. 
429 &.7th St., Weshington, la. 


















Guaranteed to Kill and 
Remove Hog Worms in 24 Hours, 
Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, surest, 
easiest and cheapest method. Used and re- 
commended everywhere. Money back if dis- 
satisfied for any reason. Send trial order now. 


Red Devil Capsules, set of 
10 full i $4.35 
tions — 


Instruments, inetruc- 
Extra Capsules, 


Prepaid to you. for 
25-$1.50; 
and 1000-$30.00. 
CHAS. M. HICK & CO. 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Dept.3 Chicago, Ill. 


100-$4.00; 500-$17.00, 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle a!! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lote and less at lewest priees—Ask 
fer our price list 


223 Pear! &t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











KITSELMAN FENCE 


“Saved 50 percent,’ writes E.J.Shep- 
pard, Ankeny, lowa. You, too, can save. 
We Pay the Freight. Write for Free 
Oatalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
KITSELMAN BROS, Dept. 96 MUNCIE, IND. 





Ger it FaOm THE 
PoaC TOR DIRECT 
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This Issue and the Next 








NORTHWEST WHEAT The wheat farm- 
PRODUCERS ers of the north- 





western states have a real working co- 
operative marketing organization. Pooling 
is a feature of its operation. On last years’ 
wheat crop the members of this organiza- 
tion netted from 8 to 10 cents a bushel 


non-mem- 
de- 


above the prices received by 
bers. The story on page 


velopment of this organizafion 


3 tells of the 


NATIONAL MARKETING The represen- 
COUNCIL tatives of the 


most of the important agricultural codp- 
erative marketing associations of the 
country met in a recent conference at 


Washington, D. € A result of the meet- 
appointment of a council of 
experienced marketing 1uthorities who 
will work, in a national better 
prices for farm products. Read the story 
on page 6 


ing was the 


way, for 


Feeders of lowa and 
states of the 
belt are wondering what the cattle 
holds for them during the next 

The editorial on page 4 dis- 
significance of condi- 
cattle feeding 


CATTLE FEEDING 

OUTLOOK other 
corn 
market 
few months 
cusses the 


tions in the 


present 
ndustry 
states of the 


A CORN BELT Should the 


FARM BUREAU corn belt form a mid- 
west Farm Bureau organization to meet 
the farming conditions which are particu- 


The possibilities of such 
in an editorial on 


larly their own? 
a move are considered 
page 4. 


CORN BELT MEAT Iowa has long been 

PRODUCERS the home of one of 
the most efficient producers’ organizations 
in the country, the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association. Its achievements have 
been outstanding, especially in securing 
lower freight rates on live stock. An ac- 
of the annual meeting of the asso- 
Its work is 


page 4 


count 


ciation appears on page 8. 


also discussed editorially on 
BUTCHERING This is th time of the 
when the pork bar- 


AT HOME year 
rel and the smoke house should be filled 
The article on page 7 offers suggestions 
for caring for the farm meat supply 
OUR SERVICE Wallaces’ Farmer's Serv- 

BUREAU ice Bureau has now been 
in operation for a year and has been help- 
ful to many reader 4 full explanation 
of the way in which the Service Bureau 
can help subscribers is given on page 11. 
THE NEXT Wallaces’ Farmer for next 

ISSUE week will start the new year 
with the first of a series of pr tical farm- 
ing discussions from some of lowa’'s best 
farmers. Plans and policies for farm folk 
during the coming year will receive at- 


tention next week 
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MINNESOTA FAIR SUPPORTS JUNIOR 


CLUBS 
The Minnesota State Fair board has 
added $800 to its appropriation for boys 
and girls’ club demonstrations and ex- 


hibits at the 1923 state fair. The appropri- 





ation for the farm boys’ camp and for 
prizes and expenses of demonstration 
teams and the various lines of exhibits 
amounts to $9,600 Additional necessary 


expenses will bring the state fair board's 
expenditures for club work to over $10,000 
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Guaranteed to Expel 
All TheHog Worms 


Or Money Refunded 





of worms Every one of these 


money. 
guarante 


your Santonin Capsules. 
them to my neighbors. 


M 
field's Santonin Capsules. 


seen before. 


al 





a full dose of pure Russian Santonin. 


PRICE: 
We pay all charges. Order today. 


C. WAKEFIELD & CO. 





Thousands of farmers and stock raisers are using the genuine 


Wakefield’s Full Dose Santonin Capsules 


They find them the quickest and only thorough means of ridding their pigs 


capsules 
Santonin which costs us $174.00 per pound. 
forms of stomach and intestinal worms, leaving the entire digestive tract in perfect 
condition to make the most weight in the shortest possible .time. 

Whether your pigs have worms or 
TONIN CAPSULES will clear out and tone up the digestive tract and will make 
them put on weight at a record rate. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We guarantee WAKEFIELD’S FULL DOSE SANTONIN CAPSULES to rid 
your pigs of every kind of worm, large and small, or we will promptly refund your 
We have been in business 77 years and place our good record back of our 

We take all the risk—you take none. 


Read These Letters From Users 


I never had a bunch of pigs that took on weight so fast as mine did after giving them 
They certainly co all you claim for them and I will recommend 
A 


not, 


pigs were infested with worms and were getting very thin. 
They surely got the worms and my pigs began to pick up at 
once and are now putting on flesh every day 
have had them ready for the market several 
to all my pigs soon after weaning them in the future. 

Howard Reimensnider, Hinckley, Illinois. 


en Your Santonin Capsules surely did bounce the worms. 
o I enclose check for 200 more 


weeks sooner. 


Farm Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the largest stock raisers have tried the many cheaper 
capsules and many other worm remedies, but they all say that it is a waste of time to use anything but 


If your pigs have worms or are not doing well, order Wakefield’s Full Dose Santonin Capsules today. 
All orders shipped within two hours after received 
100 FULL DOSE SANTONIN CAPSULES, 89.00 
BPECIAL PIG GUN AND JAW OPENER, PER SET, 81.50. 


Established 1846. 


contains a full dose of pure Russian 
They kill and carry off all of the many 


WAKEFIELD’S FULL DOSE SAN- 


H. Moore, Cresco, lowa. 
I gave them Wake- 


If I had given your Capsules sooner, I could 
I expect to give your capsules 


They beat anything I ever used 
Ed. R. Pribbenow, Nora Springs, lowa. 


; 200, $17.50. 





BOX 5, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 














what they do drink. 
Sanitary 
Non-Freezable 


8 a necessity on every farm. 





accessible; automatic feed. 
year-round’’ waterer. 


Water is the Cheapest Food Element 


“Water is the cheapest feed on a farm and it can’t be made too convenient 
for a fattening animal,” says a hog expert. 

Increase your profits by enabling your stock to drink more water. 
drink enough if it is cold and their body heat is wasted in warming up 
i Feed corn for fat—not for fuel—by installing an— 


Stock Waterer 


It i Keeps water clean, sanitary, and at the 
right temperature in summer and in 40 degrees below zero weather. 
Saves time and labor. 
Simple, practical, and inexpensive to operate. 
We also manufacture OK Cupolas, Hog House Windows and Non-Freezable 
chicken Waterers. Ask your dealer or write for catalogs. 


Prevents disease. 









They will not 










Always 
An “‘ail- 














Castrating Pigs is Surgery 


You do not employ anyone to do this 
for you. 


. s . * 
Vaccinating Pigs is Not Surgery 
but a simple process, so why employ 
expensive help when YOU can do it 
yourself? 
Over Fifteen Thousand Farmers 
Vaccinated Their Pigs 

this season; using OUR method, with 
most excellent results. Send for FREE 
booklet giving directions. You can save 
one-half the cost of vaccinating. 


AMERICAN SERUM COMPANY 


2117 Leech Street SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

















250 Letterheads 


and 250 Envelopes 


























In case that pictures are reproduced, an 











Distinguished Bond Stationery—with 
your name, address and your farming 
specialty neatly printed. The return 
address on your envelope means that 
misdirected letters come back to you. 
The 250 Letterheads and 250 Envel- 
opes come to you neatly printed and 
packed in a cabinet. You always 
have clean writing paper, and you 
know right where it is. That's a big 
advantage. 

Why not name your farm and give a 
cabinet to your family for Christmas? 
Send us your cheque for $6.00 and 
within ten days you will receive the 
printed bond stationery which will give 
your letters distinction. 





additional charge will be made for the cuts. 





Wallaces’ Farmer, 








Write to 


Job Printing Dept. A 
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HOW THE NORTHWEST SELLS WHEAT 


Co-operative Marketing and Pooling is Winning Out in Wheat Belt 


ERHAPS the Northwest Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciated is going to show the way in the field of 
coéperative marketing of wheat. Its past record 
is good. It seems stronger today than ever before. 
And the wheat growers in several states are now 
organizing to affiliate with it. 

Last vear this association, which is a sales agency, 
selling wheat for state growers’ associations, han- 
dled 15,000,000 bushels for farmers in four states— 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. This year 
twice this bushelage, at least, will be handled. In 
fact, nearly 30,000,000 bushels were under contract 
in 1921, but bad rural credit conditions necessitated 
much wheat being mortgaged and then released from 
contract by the organization. Another state, North 
Dakota, holds membership this year, and at this 
time the main office at Portiand announces that 
farmers in Colorado are organizing to join. And 
well supported calls for assistance in organizing 
state associations to affiliate with the northwest 
group have come from South Dakota and Minnesota. 
In addition, arrangements have been made to sell 
thru the Minneapolis office, a big pool assembled 
by Nebraska growers. The latter group is not in a 
position yet to join the northwest body, but is ex- 
pected to do so later. 

Gives Information on Crops and Conditions 

The main office of the Northwest Wheat Growers 
Associated is at Portland. Branch offices are lo- 
cated in Spokane, Seattle, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
London. A statistical department has connections 
with Canada, England, Australia and South America. 
Information on both the condition of crops and 
the condition of business is collected by these cor- 
respondents. 

Connection is established with Heatly & Com- 
pany, of London, European importers of American 
wheat since the early eighties. This concern is one 
of the largest, and has acted at various times in the 
past for some of the largest exporters. This year, 
the sales agency is exporting much of its own 
wheat. Last year it sold mainly to the exporters. 
The first cargo of wheat that 
was shipped directly by the 


By F. L. Ballard 





SEASON’S AVERAGE PRICE AT PORTLAND, 
CREGON 
5 € : 
= 3 
5 3) 
Classification er a 
xs wn 
xs) <q 
2 “4 
a7) = 
n } 
a 1 < A 
White Club ..... a sal week $0.99 
Common White tag 1.03 
Oregon Hard White .......... 1.24 1.11 
Reem Wamter vk. cee 1.10 
Yellow Hard Winter 1.13 1.065 
Dark Hard Winter 1.17 
Red Spring 1.08 
Northern Spring 1.11 1.07 
Dark Northern Spring 1.22 
Average $1.14 $1.05 











sistant secretary of the Oregon Growers’ Associa- 
tion. tt is given in the table above. 

This rapidly growing selling organization experi- 
enced all the difficulties incidental to such associa- 
tions during the early days of its operation. The 
first year, 1920, it handled only about a million bush- 
els. The rocks upon which it seemed about to 
smash were the ever-difficult questions of finance. 
Local bankers were dubious about the plan. Small- 
town bankers advised the growers against it, and in 
innumerable instances refused them loans if they 
signed the membership contract. Now, however, 
there is no difficulty in this connection. George 
C. Jewett, formerly a banker of the state of Wash- 
ington, was made general manager of the central 
association. He went east and got a million dollars 
from the War Finance Corporation. Using the wheat 





association to Europe went 
out last fall, going via the 
Panama canal to England on a 
ship chartered by the organ- 
ization, and was the first 
shipment of wheat ever deliv- 
ered by American farmers, ‘ 
acting for themselves, to any 
European market, it is said. 
The expenses of the state 
associations and also the cen- 
tral selling agency, are met by 
a deduction from each bushel 
of grain handled. A gratifying 
instance of business efficiency 
is indicated by the fact that 
fast year two and one-half 
cents only was reqnired for 
the operation of the coépera- 
tive associations. Twenty-five 
cents a bushel represented the 
handling costs and transpor- 
tation. The latter expense is 
borne by the growers anyhow, 
and the small overhead of the 
associations is viewed with 
much favor by the growers, in 
view of the fact that it appears 
to have held up wheat prices 
in the northwest last year to an appreciable degree. 
This strengthening is variously estimated at six to 
eight cents a bushel, and varies on different classes 
of wheat. In order to determine fairly accurately 
prices received by non-members, the association 
checked prices received by eight hundred farmers 
selling to local buyers. It was assumed that this 
number should represent a fair average, as these 
sales covered all classifications of wheat and were 
made in territory in which the growers’ organiza- 
tion was operating. A price ccmparison on dif- 
ferent classes was compiled by E. L. Ludwick, as- 





a million and a half each in Idaho and Montana. 
No eastern money was required for the Oregon asso- 
ciation, owing to the fact that bankers in Portland, 
Salem and The Dalles had made advances to take 
care of all wheat moving in that state under the 
direction of the coéperative organizations. The re- 
quirements in this state will be close to $2,000,000. 
First and foremost among the features of the 
Northwest Wheat Growers Associated is the pool- 
ing requirement. Its entire structure is based on the 
pooling plan. The state association 1s organized on 
the contract basis—-long contracts, five or six years 
in duration, being signed by the growers. They 
contract to deliver their wheat to the state associa- 
tion, which in turn delivers it to the central or- 
ganization, to sell in seasonal pools and thus pro- 
tect the growers back on the farms from the low 
prices received on foreed sales when the market is 
completely buried under avalanches of wheat. 
Separate state associations are required because 
of minor differences in coéperative laws. For in- 
stance, in Washington, no membership fee is re 
quired, so a ten-dollar organization charge is col- 
lected from the signer, while in Oregon, where @ 
membership fee is required, it is set at one dollar 
and a nine-dollar organization charge is collected. 


Officers and Members Must Be Growers 

The state associations have their own boards of 
directors and each elects two directors to the North- 
west Wheat Growers Associated. The officers of 
both state associations and the central agency must 
be wheat growers, as must be the membership in 
the states. After any state delivers ten million 
bushels to the sales association, it is entitled to an- 
other member on the central board. 

Advances of seventy-five per cent, based on the 
Portland bid price for that day, are made the grow: 
er upon presentation of warehouse receipts. I saw 
several being paid on my recent visit to the Port- 
land office. These receipts should also carry accu- 
rately the proper class and grade. This works out 
in this way: A man delivers wheat at a warehouse 
when the Portland price is 
$1.02 per bushel, basis No. ] 
sacked. The freight from this 
farmer's shipping point to 
Portland may be 8.4 cents and 
the handling charge 6 cents, 
This wheat, we will say, was 
mixed and was, therefore, dis- 
counted 4 cents per bushel, 
making a total deduction of 
18.5 cents. The price advanced 
was 75 per cent of the differ- 
ence. The ability to make 
these advances has been, of 
course, the salvation of the or- 
ganization. Winal settlement 
is made after the sale of the 
various pools, and all grow- 
ers having wheat of the same 
elass and grade receive the 
same price. 

The 1921 pool was practi- 
cally closed on August 1, at 
which time all of the wheat 
delivered last year had been 
sold and delivered to the pur- 
chasers. The growers re 
ceived around 98 per cent of 
their payments within a few 











of the association as collateral, he borrowed three 
million dollars in Spokane, Portland and Seattle. 
rhus the organization was in a position to meet its 
advances to members. 

To take care of the operations for the current 
year, the newspaper of the sales agency, “The Pro- 
ducer,” under date of August 19, announced that 
the War Finance Corporation that week granted a 
loan of ten million dollars to the Northwest Wheat 
Growers Associated. Of this amount half was to be 
used by the North Dakota state organization, two 
million dollars by the Washington association and 


days of that time. The final 
settlement was delayed by the 
minor difficulties incidental to completely closing 
up a fifteen million dollar business; small railroad 
adjustments and warehouse settlements are pro 
longed. But the amount still outstanding is so small 
that for all practical purposes the pool can be con- 
sidered as closed as of August 1, which date next 
year is likely to be the closing time of the 1922 
pool also. 

The central organization maintains a research 
department and grading laboratory, under the di- 
rection of an expert chemist. The determination oz 
the wheat values is carried (Concluded on page $) 
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The Corn Belt and the A. F. B. F. 

N OUR issue of December 22, under the 

above heading, we suggested that either the 
state Farm Bureaus of the middle-west should 
be given voting power in proportion to their 
membership, or they should get together and 
organize a mid-west federation to which they 
should turn the greater part of their moral and 
financial support. The latter is the better 
plan. Further evidence of the need of some- 
thing of the sort is given in the resolutions 
adopted by the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation at the annual meeting. 

A resolution which was given a prominent 
place and which was one of the most carefully 
formulated is a resolution on reclamation. It 
presents in detail a number of recommenda- 
tions for the benefit of farmers on irrigation 
projects. It urges that they be given addi- 
tional time to make their payments on these 
projects; that the penalty for delinquency in 
making payments be cut in half: that the pay- 
ments of construction projects be extended to 
not less than forty vears, etc., ete. 

In other words, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation by formal resolution singles out the 
farmers on reclamation for verv extensive fa- 
vors at the hands of the government. Now the 
fact is that the farmers on reclamation pro- 
jects are just as well off, and perhaps better 
off, than the farmers from the Missouri river 
west who are not on reclamation projects. 

It is all right to ask help of the government 
for farmers who need it: but if that is to be 
done, then the farmers of one particular group 
should not be singled out for special favors. 
Extension of time on reclamation projects is 
simply a government loan, nothing more nor 
less. If the government is going to lend money, 
then it should lend to farmers generally who 
need it, without discrimination. Many people 
say that the farmers on reclamation projects 
are much better off than most farmers who are 
not. We can not undertake to speak with 
authority on this. Neither do we have any 
grudge against the farmers on these projects. 
We simply say they should not be made a fa- 
vored class. 

The point is that a small western group that 
attended the annual meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation was able to commit 
the entre federation to matters of interest to 
that particular group. It would be worth 


while to know just how many farmers on recla- 





mation projects are members of the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and it would also be worth 
while to know just how much they pay in the 
way of dues. 

Here’s another case in point: The influence 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation for 
more than two years has been thrown toward 
selling Muscle Shoals to Henry Ford on terms 
which have been denounced by members of the 
senate and house as outrageous in the extreme. 
What interest does the middle-west have in 
Muscle Shoals or in turning that great proper- 
ty over to Henry Ford, outside of the interest 
which all good citizens have in it? The talk 
of the benefits to be realized* from fertilizers 
manufactured at Muscle Shoals is to a great 
extent unjustified. Experts say that the ef- 
fect on the fertilizer market will be very small. 
We do not know as to this. What we do know 
is that the influential sections of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation are in the corn belt 
states; but the people to the east and south, 
less in numbers, and paying an insignificant 
part of the expenses of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, have been able to control its policy on 
this matter. 

The state 
should support the 
Federation. They should act with the other 
United States in standing 


federations of the corn. belt 
American Farm Bureau 


farmers of the 
for those policies which are of interest to all 
the farmers of the United States. They should 
contribute money to the American Federation 
in the same proportion in which the other states 
contribute. But we are of the opinion that 
these corn belt states should organize a strong 
corn belt Farm Bureau federation and should 
support it liberally with the funds which have 
been going so freely to the American Federa- 
tion. 

The more we see of its workings, the more 
evident it has become that the organization of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation is 
wrong. The state federations should organize 
by regional groups, the membership of each 
of which would be composed of states which 
have interests in common. Then representa- 
tives from these regional groups would consti- 
tute the delegates to the American Farm Bu- 
Let the various regional 
groups spend most of their money in promot- 
ing the interests of the particular region they 
represent. Let all of them contribute alike to 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

It is the old difference between shooting with 
If there 
was a strong corn belt Farm Bureau federa- 
tion, there would be strong corn belt represen- 
tation. <As it is, there is not enough strong 


reau Federation. 


a shotgun and shooting with a rifle. 


corn belt representation at Washington and 
elsewhere. The corn belt is furnishing most 
of the money for representation which is too 
general and not enough concerned with corn 
belt interests. Corn belt members are not get- 
ting enough for their money and they can not 
expect to under the present scheme of organiza- 
tion. 


The Cattle Feeding Outlook 
MAY cattle feeders who have been feeling 


uneasy because they know that the big 
feeder cattle markets have been shipping about 
twice as many cattle back to the country this 
vear as Jast year, will be encouraged by the 
recent government report as to numbers of cat- 
tle on feed. The Department of Agriculture 
has found that on date of December 1, there 
27 per cent more cattle on feed 
than was the case a year ago. The increase in 
Towa was 50 per cent; Illinois, 35 per cent, and 
in Nebraska, Missouri and South Dakota, 25 
per cent. In Minnesota and Michigan, there 
were somewhat fewer cattle on feed than a 
year ago. 
An increase of 27 per cent in numbers of cat- 


were only about 


tle on feed might still cause very serious alarm 
were it not for two things: First, there wére 
fewer cattle on feed last year than usual, and 
it was necessary that there be at least a little 
increase this year in order to bring cattle feed- 
ing back to normal. Second, labor is now re- 
ceiving wages of more than the usual buying 
power, and is willing to buy more high-priced 
beef than ever before. 

While cattle feeding prospects this winter 
are not quite as bad as many people ®ad feared, 
the situation is nevertheless very ticklish. Many 
of the feeding cattle sent out from the river 
markets have evidently been put on rough feed 
and will either be fed out on grass or else car- 
ried over and fed out next winter. At arty 
rate the country is now sufficiently stocked up 
with thin cattle so that it is time for feeders 
to watch market developments from week to 
week with greater care than usual. 

Those men who are decidedly short on corn 
and who are afraid to let their cattle go in thin 
condition at the present time might consider 
carrying them thru the winter with but little 
corn and then start feeding corn rather liber- 
ally in the late winter or early spring with the 
idea of putting them on the market about half- 
fat sometime in late April, May or early June. 
At this time of year there is less of a spread 
between well-finished stuff and half-fat stuff 


than at any other time of year. 
An Efficient Organization 
SURING the past three years we have seen 
mighty developments in the farm organiza- 
tion field, 


with incomes running into hundreds of thou- 


Organizations have been formed 


sands of dollars annually. Salaries of over 
$10,000 have been paid to some of the officers. 


There have been big overhead expenses of one 
sort and another. Of course there have been 
grave disappointments. Nevertheless, with all 
the mistakes, we do not for a minute regret the 
development of powerful farm organizaticns 
during the past three years. 

A refreshing contrast to the more ambitious 
type of farm organization is the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association. With an income 
of less than $10,000 annually, and with no of- 
ficer receiving more than $3,000 annually, it 
has returned more to Iowa farmers per dollar 
invested in it than any other farm organization 
in existence. It is a business organization that 
knows how to fight and how to get the utmost 
worth out of a dollar. 
when the organization was still young, it em- 
ployed Clifford Thorne to secure the re-zoning 
of cattle freights in Iowa, which resulted in a 


Fifteen vears or so ago, 


saving of from one to two cents a hundred on 
all cattle shipped from the central two-thirds 
of Towa. 


vear ever since, and the total saving to the state 


This saving has continued year by 


by this time has amounted to more than a mil- 
lion dollars. Many other freight cases have 
been fought successfully and plans are now be- 
ing laid for some of the most effective service 
on transportation problems which the associa- 
tion has ever performed. 

From the standpoint of modern ideals, the 
one mistake made by the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association has been to center its at- 
tention for the most part on service at the low- 
est possible cost, and only a small amount of 
its attention on publicity and the increase in 
membership and income. For a time there was 
a feeling that some of the newer organizations 
might be able to take over the work which the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association has 
been performing so faithfully, but it has now 
become fully apparent that there is no other 
organization which has either the ability or the 
desire to do just the kind of work for which the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association has be- 
come noted, 
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New Experiments in Inbreeding 
]* SPITE of the fact that close inbreeding 

was used in founding our most popular 
breeds of live stock, most modern stock men 
are definitely opposed to inbreeding. They 
say that the inbred animals are not so growthy, 
that they are susceptible to disease, are likely 
to be sterile, and oftentimes produce monstros- 
ities. 

Sixteen years ago the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture started to work on the 
problem of inbreeding with guinea pigs. In 
twenty-three different families brother was 
mated to sister generation after veneration 
for from twelve to twenty generations. This 
is infinitely closer inbreeding than has ever been 
practiced with hogs, cattle or sheep. After nine 
or ten generations, four or five of the families 
had become extinct. As time went on and the 
inbreeding became more and more intense, the 
different inbred families acted in startlingly 
different fashion. Several inbred families pro- 
duced two to three times as many young in the 
course of a year as other families Some of the 
best inbred families produced young which 
gained 30 per cent more rapidly than the poor- 
est families. One of the families was unusu- 
ally resistant to tuberculosis, whereas others 
were extremely susceptible. Rather strange to 
say, the families which were unusually good in 
one respect were not necessarily good in oth- 
For instance, the family producing the 
longest lived individuals and among the most 
resistant to tuberculosis, also produced young 
which were very small at birth and which grew 
very slowly after birth. Another family which 
a hog man would look upon as one of the best 
because the average daily gains of the young 
after birth were greater even than in the case 
of animals not inbred at all, suffered from the 
defect of being quite susceptible to tuberculo- 
sis. This same strain not only produced rapid 
gaining animals, but also large litters of which 
the mothers raised an unusually high percent- 
age. Besides its susceptibility to tuberculosis, 
this family had the weakness of producing a 
number of freaks, such as animals with one 
eye. Those families which were unusually weak 
produced practically no monstrosities. 

On the average, the inbred families were 
weaker in nearly every respect than the animals 
which had not been inbred. The ordinary ani- 
mals weighed 5 to 10 per cent more at birth; 
their litters were about 20 per cent larger and 
they gained about 10 per cent more rapidly. 
While this was true of the average, there were 
certain strains of inbreds which 
than the ordinary animals except with respect 
to size of litter. The best of the inbred fami- 
lies produced about 10.5 per year, 
whereas the ordinary animals produced an av- 
erage of about 11.4 young. 

The closest kind of inbreeding for fifteen 
to twenty generations, while it cuts down the 


ers. 


were better 


young 


size of litters very materially, does not seem 
to cause the dire results in many other respects 
which most people have anticipated. Of course 
in the case of some families which have severe 
hereditary weaknesses, the result of inbreeding 
is to bring these weaknesses to the surface and 
to cause the extinction of the family. On the 
contrary, there are some families which seem 
As the 
generations go on, the individuals belonging to 
a family become more and more uniform until 
they are almost identical in form and function. 

While we do not think that inbreeding is a 
practical proposition for the stock men pro- 
ducing market animals, we do think that in the 
future those pure-bred stock men who will make 
the greatest contribution toward advancing 
their breed will do a lot of inbreeding. It may 
not be practical to practice as intense inbreed- 
ing as the government has used with guinea 
pigs, but we venture to predict that in the fu- 


to improve as a result of inbreeding. 


ture many of our best animals will be the prod- 
uct of crossing two or more closely inbred 
strains. 

Those men who wish to follow the details of 
how inbreeding and cross breeding of the inbred 
strains has worked out with guinea pigs should 
write to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for Bulletins No, 1090 and 1121. 


The Uses of Adversity 

VW HEN hard times come men are singularly 

ineffective in discoverifg the cause and 
removing it. Instead, they thrash around 
blindly, doing almost everything under the sun 
except the right thing. And yet these wild ef- 
forts, which apparently are so misdirected, 
uftentimes prove to be decidedly worth while in 
the long run. 

Probably 70 per cent of the farmers’ hard 
slnps during the past two years have been 
directly a result of over-production combined 
with the lack of an effective European pur- 
And most of the remaining 30 
per cent has been a result of over-production 
on the farms of the United States combined 
In spite 


chasing power. 


with under-production in the towns. 
of this self-evident situation, however, there has 
been scarcely a single powerful effort directed 
toward Instead, the 
farmers have done such things as: Put thrua 
tariff bill in which agriculture received more 
recognition than ever before; put thru stock 


removing the causes. 


yards and board of trade bills designed to give 
the farmer a fairer deal at terminal markets; 
and improved the agricultural credit: machin- 
ery of the country. 

Now these things which the farmers have 
done in their pain will not improve European 
buying power or increase the efficiency of city 
labor. Just the same we think that nearly all 
of the agricultural legislation which has been 
put thru during the past two years and will 
probably be passed during the next year, is 
decidedly worth while. Without hard times, 
nothing of this sort would ever have been ac- 
complished. 

And in closing, just a 
friends who are so deeply shocked at the legis- 


Adversity has its good points. 
word to our city 
lative activity of the farmer representatives 
from the middle west. The one thing for the 
wealthy people in the east to keep in mind is to 
prevent so far as possible the encroachment of 
hard times on the farmer. For as certainly as 
hard times hurt the farmer just so certainly 
will he organize to pass legislation which will 
cause the people of the east untold grief. The 
granger legislation was the product of hard 
times on the farm during the seventies, eighties 
and nineties. The agricultural bloe and that 
which will follow after the agricultural bloc is 
the product of the hard times resulting from 
the decline in agricultural prices following the 
Great war. Prices of farm products are not 
vet high enough to prevent further legislative 
activity by farmers. 


Corn Picking Machines and Corn 
Varieties 
"THE corn husking contest brought us into 
contact with several people who have had 
experience with corn husking machines. Most 
of them are enthusiastic but with certain res- 
In standing corn during October 
ve better results than 


ervations. 


the machine seems to g 
the ordinary husker, picking many nubbins 
which most huskers pass up and leaving less 
in the way of silks and ribbons on the corn in 
the wagon. But as the season wears on and the 
stalks become brittle and some of the ears drop 
off, the picker seems to labor under a serious 
handicap. Most of the men owning picking 
machines, who did not finish harvesting this 
vear before the middle of November, put hand 


huskers into the field. 


We believe that Reid’s Yellow Dent and oth- 
er varieties of corn similarly bred, are respon- 
sible for a large part of the difficulty with corn 
picking machines. Reid’s Yellow Dent is an 
ideal variety for hand huskers, carrying 2 
large ear on a small shank and breaking off 
easily. It is just about the worst possible va~ 
riety for machine husking. We believe that 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, along with its easy husk- 
ing qualities, has developed some rather seri- 
ous tendencies toward blowing down easily. At 
any rate, we have observed in the corn breed- 
ing work at Ames a number of strains of corn 
containing no Reid’s Yellow Dent blood what- 
soever, Which had the ability to stand up 
straight under conditions that laid Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent practically flat. A cross of Argentine 
corn with Todent, which has given unusually 
good vields one year with another at the sta- 
tion at Ames, stands up wonderfully well. From 
the standpoint of hand husking, however, this 
sort has been seriously criticized because many 
of the stalks have had two small ears rather 
than one large car, because the shanks are big 
and hard to break, and because the husks cling 
rather tightly. But all of these things which 
make the Argentine cross so undesirable to the 
hand husker, make it a good sort for the ma- 
chine picker, 

Corn breeding work at the Lilinois station 
indicates that it is possible under corn belt 
conditions to breed a variety with two ears 
which will probably yield a bushel or two more 
per acre than our regular Reid’s Yellow Dent. 
Heretofore, all efforts directed toward breed- 
ing two ears to the stalk have failed to progress 
because of the greater labor of husking. With 
the corn husking machine, however, there is a 
positive advantage in two-eared sorts, for the 
that kinds distribute the 
weight of the ears better over the stalk and are 
less liable to blow down. 

Still another thing which makes for stand- 
ing corn is the low-eared characteristic. With 
hand huskers, it is inadvisable for corn to carry 
the ears much lower than waist high, but with 


reason two-eared 


the machine it is permissible for the ears to be 
Still an- 
other thing to take into consideration in breed- 


as low as two feet from the ground. 


ing a type of corn for the picking machine is 
ease of shelling. It would seem that a rather 
smooth-kerneled, whieh 
clings tightly to the cob would be better than 


shallow-grained sort 
a deep grained, rough, easy shelling kind. 

Corn picking machines seem to have been 
sufficiently perfected so that they are a de- 
cided success on the larger farms where all con- 
ditions are favorable. All conditions are net 
likely to be favorable, however, for more than 
one-fourth the time with the types of corn which 
are now most generally grown in the corn belt. 
There is a real opportunity for someone to de- 
velop types of corn genuinely adapted to the 
corn husking machine. 


All About Hogs 


]¥ YOU want to know where to find all about 

hogs, write to the Iowa station, at Ames 
for Cireular No. 79. It gives a list of all the 
hog books with the names and addresses of the 
publisher; also it gives the numbers of all the 
bulletins dealing with hogs, published by any 
of the state experiment stations. Moreover, 
there are listed all the swine papers and the 
swine record associations. Iowa hog men will 
find it well worth while to drop a posteard to 
the Ames people, asking for Circular No. 79. 
They will be surprised to find what a vast vol- 
ume of literature the humble hog has inspired. 

The Bible tells us where we came from, where we 
are going, how we should live, how we should con 
duct business, how we should deal with our fellowmen 
in society, in the home and in all our relations. Ob- 
servance of its precepts lies at the bottom of good 
business, good family relations, good government.— 
Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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A BETTER PRICE FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


This Is the Sole Aim of New National Farm Organization Formed at Washington 


By Donald R. Murphy 


our entire country, so far as its indus- 
trial systems are concerned, has been 





S THE leadership in cooperative 
marketing among farm organiza- 
tions changing headquarters again? 


This was the question uppermost in 
the minds of those of us who came 
from the Farm Bureau convention at 
Chicago to attend the meeting of com- 
modity marketing associations § at 
Washington last week. 

For the last two years, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has been 
credited in the mind of the public and 
of many farmers with taking the lead 
in marketing work. The efforts of 
the federation to deveijop plans for 
grain marketing, live stock market- 
ing, dairy and produce marketing have 
given it a commanding position. The 
hard road that the U. S Grain Grow- 
ers has traveled has lessened this 





money for him for the crop ? 


Washington. 


Is there a place for a national farm organization that centers 
its attention on the business of estimating what the farmer has to 
sell, figuring what the demand is and working to get the most 
If there is, the new national organ- 
ization of commodity marketing associations is going to be worth 
supporting. A tentative organization was formed last week at 
It expects to maintain a national headquarters and 
to help in every possible way the more effective merchandising 
of farm crops. 

This new organization intends to leave to other groups the 
more general problems of the farm. 
job—to help the farmer sell his product at a better price. 
article tells of the convention at Washington which authorized 
the new national organization, and indicates what its program of 
work may be. 


It is to have only one 


built up on the theory of group pro- 
duction, group distribution, group cap- 
ital and group marketing; and the dis- 
tribution facilities are based on a group 
idea. So financial facilities were based 
on the needs of the group ideas: and 
we, thinking from the farmer’s stand- 
point, found ourselves misadjusted be- 
cause we forgot to study the charac- 
teristic of agriculture, which is indi- 
vidual production, to see how we could 
make that fit into the existing system 
based on group production. 

“Now, one of the characteristics of 
individual production is that where a 
farmer produces as an individual, he 
always gets the idea that he should 
market as an individual, and market- 
ing is never an individual problem, be- 


This 








prestige, even tho the Farm Bureau 
was a long way from being responsible 
for the failure. The live stock marketing work has 
gone forward in fine shape, however, and substan- 
tial progress has been made in other lines. 

Many of the delegates to the Chicago convention 
felt, therefore, that it was particularly the time for 
the federation to continue its work in this field and 
retain the leadership it already seemed to have 
gained. The very adequate platform on codperative 
marketing adopted by the convention strengthened 
the hope that this might be done. The personnel 
of the new executive committee, however, raised 
the question whether the work would be pushed 
with any great vigor. 

‘To come to the conference of farmers’ codperative 
marketing associations at Washington after attend- 
fng the rather discouraging Chicago convention was 
to have one’s hope in farm organization work and 
coéperative marketing revived. There were present 
the representatives of upward of a hundred market- 
fing organizations, whose total membership ran up 
over the half million mark, and the volume of whose 
total business dealings in a year amounted to nearly 
a billion dollars. These men were primarily men 
of business, who had made a success of their own 
particular branch of cooperative effort and were 
gathered together to find some way of tackling more 
efficiently the numerous problems they had in 
common 

Meeting Had a Double Purpose 


The purpose of the meeting was two-fold—three- 
fold if you believed some critics of the conference. 
First was the desire to formulate the farm demand 
for rural credit legislation into a definite program 
which might be considered by congress. The second 
was to form a national organization to consider the 
problems of commodity marketing work and io aid 
the work of the member organizations. 

If you talked to the right people, a third purpose 
was claimed as being of almost equal importance. 
Critics of Aaron Sapiro pointed out that many of 
the organizations present had been organized by 
him and that the whole purpose of the meeting was 
to work up enthusiasm for the Sapiro plan of mar- 
keting. This may or may not be true. It doesn’t 
matter particularly either way. Sapiro has done 
very good work for coéperative marketing and there 
geems no reason why his influence should not be 
extended. 

On rural credits, the conference adopted much the 
same sort of a program as that 
recommended by the Farm Bu- 
reau and reported in our last 
issue. These recommendations 
were given very respectful 
treatment by congress and the 
local press, and seem likely to 
have some weight in getting 
credit legislation thru 

Permanent organization of 
the coéperatives into a nation- 
al body seemed to be favored 
by most of the organizations 
present. It was decided to name 
a committee to draw up a plan 
of organization to submit to 
the different coéperatives. Sug- 
gested dues are 5 cents a mem- 
ber a year, this being based on 
the theory that a minimum 
membership of 500,000 is to be 
expected. The organization is 
expected to be well under way 
by May 1. 

The committee named to 
handle this work includes the 
following: Judge Robert W. 





JUDGE R. W. BINGHAM, Chairman 
The Heads of the New National Co-operative Marketing Council. 


Ringham, Louisville, Ky., chairman; Carl Williams, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., vice-chairman; Milo D. Camp- 
bell, Coldwater, Mich., second vice-chairman; M. G. 
Coykendall, San Jose, Cal.; J. N. Barber, San Fran- 
cisco; John D. Miller, New York; E. N. de Poncier, 
Norfolk, Va.; C. H. Foss, Maine; F. B. Chaney, 
Arkansas; Dr. B. W. Kilgore. Raleigh, N. C.; George 
C. Jewett, Portland, Ore.; Howard Leonard, Chi- 
cago; G. A. Norwood, North Carolina; Dan A. Wal- 
lace, St. Paul, and Aaron Sapiro, San Francisco, 
general counsel. 

A sub-committee composed of Sapiro, Williams 
and Dan A. Wallace was named to take the active 
direction of the program. 

This new national organization, if it goes thru, will 
maintain a Washington office and will concern it- 
self particularly with the legislative and economic 
problems of coéperative commodity marketing. The 
conference disclaimed any desire to replace another 
farm organization and asserted that their organiza- 
tion would not do work which is already being 
handled. 

Middle West Was Poorly Represented 


The naming of Dan A. Wallace, editor of the St. 
aul Farmer, on this sub-committee seemed to show 
the desire of the leaders to get the middle-west in- 
terested in the commodity marketing movement. 
it was a matter of interest, and of some chagrin to 
middle-westerners, to note that the membership at 
the conference came from the far west, the east and 
the south. Only two cr three organizations from the 
middle-west were present. 

The middle-west, according to Sapiro,’ doesn’t do 
very much codperative marketing. It does a good 
deal of codperative shipping, which he asserts is 
entirely another thing. Marketing, according to the 
definition of the codperative representatives pres- 
ent, is a much more far-reaching affair than we have 
been accustomed to think of. This was perhaps best 
brought out in the keynote speech of the conference, 
by Aaron Sapiro. 

“Farmers are in a peculiar kind of industry,” said 
Mr. Sapiro. “It’s the only industry in this whole 
country that is characterized by individual produc- 
tion. All manufacturing is done in factories, where 


you have group production, and wherever you have 
group production you have needed group capital; 
and wherever you have group capital and group pro- 
duction we have always had group marketing, and 





CARL WILLIAMS, Vice-Chairman 


cause no man in the world can market 
intelligently without knowing what the whole crop 
is, without knowing what the absorbing power of the 
markets might be at any given time, without know- 
ing the channels thru which the thing will move, 
and without knowing how he can get finances to en- 
able him to do orderly marketing during that inter- 
val. Marketing, in its very nature, is a group prob- 
lem, and the fundamental blunder of the farmer has 
beer his attempt to solve a group problem by indi- 
vidual action.” 

One of the valuable features of the conference was 
the experience meeting held one evening when eight 
speakers, representing as many marketing associa- 
tions, sketched the history of their companies. The 
poultry producers of California, the wheat growers 
of the northwest, the coéperatives of Canada, the cit- 
rus fruit men of Florida, the prune growers of Cali- 
fornia, the peanut producers of Virginia, and the 
cotton growers of the south were all represented. 

The address of Carl Williams, president of the 
Cotton Growers’ Exchange, was perhaps character- 
istic of the talks of the evening. It was in some 
ways the most inspiring, because, as Williams said, 
the standard of living of the cotton farmer was prob- 
ably lower than that of any other producer before 
cooperative marketing got under way. A victory 
in the cotton country meant more in human assets 
than a victory in marketing in almost any other field. 


Many Attempts Made in the South 

Getting cotton growers together for coéperative 
work has long been a favorite pastime down south. 
The first effort was made in 1865. One of the most 
recent attempts was in 1920, when the American Cot- 
ton Association was formed, with a plan which 
seemed promising, but which fizzled like the rest. 

Oklahoma men saw that the new plan wasn’t tak- 
ing, and decided to start an association of their own. 
They provided for a state pool, based on seven- 
year contracts, rented cotton warehouses and pre- 
pared to borrow money locally and in the east on 
the warehouse receipts for the cotton. A member- 
ship campaign was carried on and in the spring of 
1921, 34,500 growers, representing 45 per cent of the 
state’s crops were signed up. That first year a bale 
of cotton sold thru the association brought $7.20 
more than cotton of the same grade sold outside. 

Arizona, Arkansas, North Caroiina, Texas, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina and Alabama followed Okla- 
hema’s example, forming the Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, a national organization, 
in 1921. The exchange handles 
sales outside the states and the 
local organizations take care of 
those within the states. 

The other speakers told of 
Similar experiences. And after 
each one, representatives from 
different parts of the country 
might be seen knitting their 
brows and wondering audibly 
why their own farmers couldn’t 
do the same thing. 

Is there any reason? The 
middle-westerners who attend- 
ed left in the mood to go to 
work and find out. Commodity 
marketing on the western and 
southern plan can not be ap- 
plied to live stock and some 
kinds of grain as easily as to 
cotton, but there seems more 
than a chance that it can be 
done. The new national organ- 
ization is going to take for one 
of its hig jobs the task of help- 
ing to find the way to do it. 
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HOME BUTCHERING CUTS MEAT COSTS 


Farm Meat Bill Can Be Cut in Half by Home Killing and Curing 


OME butchering and curing of meats is one of 

the practical ways of cutting down the cost of 
living on the farm. The relation between retail 
prices of meats and the prices of meat animals on 
foot favors butchering at home. On the basis of 
present prices, the meats section of the animal hus- 
bandry department at the University of Illinois esti- 
mates that by farm slaughtering, a farmer can save 
a total of $13.66, or a little mere than 6 cents a 
pound in a 225-pound hog. At this season of the year 
the farmer hes more time and he can easily arrange 
to kill and cure enough meat for the household. 


Keep the Hog Off Feed Before Killing 


To properly prepare it for slaughter, a hog should 
be kept off feed for at least 24 hours before killing. 
Water should be given to keep the temperature nor- 
mal. If a strong hoist is available. the hog can be 
raised by a hind leg and killed by sticking. The 
knife must be inserted just in front of the breast- 
bone, keeping it in a straight line with the backbone. 

Have the water hot in the scalding vat 


are removed from the shoulders and the latter is 
trimmed. The top of the shoulder may be cut off 
at a point about one-third the distance from the 
top and parallel to it, if only a small amount of 
cured meat is desired. The fat of this top piece 
may be used for lard and the lean meat for roasts 
and steaks. 

Remove the ham from the middle by cutting just 
back of the rise in the backbone and at a right 
angle to the shank. Trim the ham _ smoothly. 
Divide the middle by cutting off the loin and fat 
back in one piece, parallel with the back, just 
below the tenderloin muscle. Take off the fat 
on top of the loin without cutting into the loin 
meat. 

The leaf lard, the back strip from the side and 
the ham and shoulder trimmings may all go into 
lard. The intestinal fat is best rendered by itself, 
because of its strong flavor. The balance of the 
lard is cut up into small pieces and put into a 
kettle containing about a quart of water. Have 


just a moderate fire at the beginning, and increase 
it as the fat cooks. Stir frequently to avoid danger 
of burning. When the pieces of fat, or cracklings, 
have hecome brown, the fire should be reduced 
somewhat. Remove the lard from the fire when 


the cracklings float. Press the lard from the 
cracklings, and allow all of the lard to cool a 
little, stirring it in the meantime. Then strain 


it thru a muslin cloth into containers. 
A Number of Good Curing Mixtures 


Meat which is to be cured must be_ thoroly 


cooled but not allowed to freeze. \ molasses 
barrel or a large stone jar makes the best con- 
tainer for cured meats. There are a number of 


curing mixtures which are in common use, all of 
them including salt, sugar and pepper. 

A dry cure, which has been recommended for 
years by Wallaces’ Farmer, and which has been 
successfully used by many of our readers, calls 
for a large teacupful of granulated sugar, two 

teacupfuls of salt, two tablespoonfuls 





or barrel, so that the animal can be scald- 
ed as soon as it is bled. The best tem- 
perature for the scalding water is from 
145 to 150 degrees F. If it is hotter, the 
heir may set and make cleaning difficult. 

The internal ergans must be removed 
as soon as the hog is cleaned and hung 
up. The first step in this operation is to 
split the hog between the hind legs and 
then follow straight down the belly with 
the knife, being careful to avoid cutting 
the intestines. Force the knife thru the 
breastbone to the opening in the neck. 
Next cut around the rectum on either 
side and pull it out between the pelvic 
bones. Remove the fat about the stom- 
ach and then take out the stomach, in- 
testines and gullet, which should be loos- 
ened with one operation. The heart, 
lungs and windpipe will come out easily 
after the diaphragm is cut. The kidney 
fat should be removed before the car- 
cass cools. After removing the head, 
the carcass should be split into halves 
with a sharp cleaver or saw. 

When the carcass has thoroly chilled, 
the cutting-up process is in order. The 
shoulder cut is made thru the third rib 
at the breastbone and across the fourth. 
The attached rib and piece of backbone 


of black pevver and one tablespoonful 
of cayenne pepper This mixture is 
sufficient for a ham that weighs from 
fifteen to eighteen pounds. 

Mix the ingredients together and rub 
the mixture vigorously into the ham 
which has ben placed on several lay- 
ers of clean newspapers on a piece of 


unbleached muslin Rub the season- 
ing into the ham until it will absorb 
no more of it Place what is left of 
the mixture on the ham. particularly 
on the meat side Fold the papers 





and draw the muslin about the ham, 
sewing it close with a _ stout thread. 
Hang the ham, shank end up, in a 
cool and dry place, where it will not 
freeze. 

A brine cure sufficient for a hundred 
pounds of meat may be made from nine 
pounds of salt, two and one-half pounds 
of sugar, two ounces of saltpeter and four 
and one-half gallons of water. Leave the 
hams and shoulders in this four days for 
each pound of weight. Three days per 
pound of weight should be enough with 
bacon. Take the brine out every seven 
days and change the top meat to the 











Have the Water Hot When the Hog Is Killed. 


bottom and vice-versa. If the brine be- 
comes ropy, make a new brine. 


A TRIP OVER THE BATTLEFIELDS 


A Corn Belt Man’s Impressions of St. Mihiel and Verdun Today 


\ YE ARE just back from a nine days’ trip over 

the battlefields. I know you want to learn 
something about it, altho I am going to try not to 
oppress you with my story of the war devastation as 
we were oppressed by seeing it. 

On the way to St. Mihiel, we took a side trip down 
to Domremy (pronounce it Do-ra-me, giving the long 
sound to each vowel). How glad we shall always 
pe that we did! We went into the house where 
Jean D’Are was born and into her bedroom, and 
early Sunday morning into the church, between the 
house where she was born and the little Hotel de 
L’Heroine, where we stayed. The original church 
was destroyed in 1824, but they have the baptismal 
fount where she was baptized and several 


By C. W. McCaskill 


guns, with several more lying about on the ground. 
There were all sorts of camp equipment, gas masks 
and helmets, many shoes and parts of clothing, 
all shot thru. We stepped over and into wire en- 
tanglements which Mother Nature is doing her best 
to cover with grass and flowers. I had wondered 
before I came to France if after all this time the war 
would seem real to me. But it was more than real 
now. My heart was heavy, and I wanted to get away 
from it all. 

We went to Verdun, which you may remember was 
so fiercely fought over for many months. There 





other relics from the original church built 
into this one. One is a sort of alcove built 
into the wall and about it are twenty-one 
marble tablets that different ones have put 
there. We attended the service, altho, of 
course we could not understand it. The 
house was quite full, and the people rever- 
ent. I wondered if the thought of their little 
town being the birthplace of Jean D’Arc, 
and if this little church, immortalizing her 
name, affected them as it did me. 

We left the yuiet, peaceful littie village, 
and not long afterward arrived in St. Mihiel, 
where the evidences of grim war stared us 
in the face again. There we found entangle- 
ments and vast fortifications and trenches 
and evidences of trenches for miles. We 
drove up to Ailly Wood hill and for two 
hours roamed over it, finding shell holes and 
broken shells, grenades (as many as eight or 
ten in one spot unexploded), loaded cart- 
ridges and guns with loaded she!ls still in 











them. In one place we found seven stacked 


German Tank by Roadside Near Rheims, 


in all directions are miles of devastated territory 
with the ground literally slashed and torn to pieces. 
We visited Rheims, and its almost ruined cathedral. 
Kheims and Verdun and Soissons show how ter- 
ribly wrecked they have been, and they are still, 
for that matter, but workmen are busy on every 
street rebuilding the wrecked structures. 

We went thru many little villages that are now 
almost nothing but great piles of rock and hastily 
constructed wooden shanties. But even in the lit- 
tie villages they are sorting out the piles of stones 
and rebuilding—and rebuilding well. It is most 
remarkable with what courage these people seem 
to go about it. 

We visited Thiaucourt, and the American 
cemetery which is located there and carried 
some flowers to lay on the graves of two 
boys from the home land. They say this 
will be one of the most beautiful of all the 
cemeteries in France, with its tree bordered 
drives arranged to form a living cross. This 
was the final scene to impress upon us the 
supreme sacrifices that hud been made. 

We were glad to get back where there 
were no more evidences of the horrors of 
war. It was a relief again to pass thru 
pretty villages and see none of its horrible 
mutilations, to pass houses that were whole 
and fields that were not covered with mass- 
es of wire, to ride along lovely roads where 
the trees which formed the border had not 
been shattered by shells or killed by gas. 

We were back again where the oxen were 
being used for the field work. One boy 
called his leader ‘‘Mouton’’—mutton—ha, 
ha! We were back into the sugar beet re- 
—_ gion, which seems to be a great industry 

here, and back to good roads. 
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The nineteenth annual meeting of 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Associa- 
tion was held last Wednesday and 
Thursday, at Des Moines. The Iowa 


Federation of Cooperative Shippers met 
with the Corn Belt people this year for 
the second time. Both organizations 
are serving the Iowa live stock farmer, 
the one appealing to the man who ships 
more car lots a year and the 
small shipper. 

Svkegs reviewed the 
the past year in 
way and 


one or 
other to the 
live 
his 
suggested 


President 
stock situation 
usual thorogoing 
the stand which the _ organization 
should take during the ensuing year 
on railroad problems, farm credits, tax- 


ation, etc. He expressed his disap- 
proval of the proposed packing house 
merger. 

Knute Espe presented in forceful 
fashion the fundamental principles in- 
volved in cooperative shipping. He 
especially advocated tying the mem- 
bers of the association to it by means 


of contracts. 

Dean Curtiss told of the splendid 
work which the lowa station is doing 
for the live stock farmer, not only in 
the matter of determining practical ra- 
tions for live stock feeders, but also in 
the handling of economic problems. No 
station in the country has realized in 
more clear-cut fashion the fundamen- 
tal importance of live stock to the na- 
tion than has the lowa station. 

S. W. Doty, manager of the Chicago 
Producers’ Commission Association, 
told of the unusual progress which the 
coéperative commission firm has made 
on the Chicago market during the first 
six months of its life. For some time 
it has been handling more hogs than 
any other firm on the Chicago market 
Unfortunately, many Towa farmers 
and especially those shipping in more 
than car lots—have not been patroniz- 
ing the cooperative commission firm 
the way they should. It has been giv- 
ing excellent service and selling both 
cattle and hogs at full value 

The really important thing brought 
out in the address of Professor E. CG. 
Nourse, of the Towa station, was the 
present situation in Towa with refer- 
ence to hog freights. We hope to go 
into this matter in far greater detail at 
some future time. Suffice it to say 
that two-thirds of the farmers of the 
state are paving from one to two cents 
a hundred more freight on their hogs 
to Chicago than they should pay. Near 
the Mississippi river and near the Mis- 
souri river, hog freights are the same 
as cattle freights, but over the central 
two-thirds of the state they are one to 
two cents more. 

The annual banquet is always an out- 
standing feature of the meeting. This 
year Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
talked to the members in just about 
the same way as he would to his fam- 
ily. He has known many of them for 
fifteen or twenty years, for he had been 
secretary of the organization almost 
since its beginning He told of the 
official life in Washington in a way to 
interest both the men and women who 
were present. 

Clifford Thorne spoke in very dra- 
matic fashion; announced his resigna- 
tion from the position of attorney for 
the association; spoke of the fight on 
Section 15-A of the Cummins-Esch act, 
which he himself started with the sup- 


port of the association nearly three 
years ago; announced his belief in the 


repeal of this section, and urged the 
association now to go on record as op- 
posed to the repeal of the good points 


of the Cummins-Esch act. There are 
many good things in the Cummins- 
Esch act which it is doubtful if the 


farmers could secure if new legislation 
were to be enacted. It is especially 
worth while that there should be gov- 
ernment supervision of railroad stock 
issues, a thing which the farmers had 
fought for for years, and had not been 
able to secure until the enactment of 
the Cummins-Esch act. 

The association has always been 
noted for its broad common sense in 


Producers Meet 


passing resolutions. For this reason, 
they have in the past carried much 
more weight with legislative bodies 
than is the case with resolutions passed 
by larger farm organizations. Some of 
the important resolutions passed this 
year are, briefly, as follows: 

Recognition of the great increase in 
live stock feeding and the need for 
such organizations as the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the packers to put forth a special ef- 
fort to increase the consumption of 
meat products at home and abroad. 

Support pledged to coéperative ship- 
ping and selling agencies. 

Repeal of Section 15-A of the Cum- 
mins-Esch act Against the repeal of 
the entire Cummins-Esch act. 

Creation of a national railroad valu- 
ation commission to relieve the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of its val- 
uation duties, which {ft is not able to 
perform efficiently and fair mindedly 
because of the fact that its time is oc- 
cupied fully with other matters and 
because it is not in position to give a 
fair decision since it has already given 
a tentative decision on valuation mat- 
ters in June of 1920. 

Favor the improvement of rural 
credits by making agricultural paper 
more acceptable for rediscount for 
longer periods of time by the federal 
reserve system. Also commend such 
bills as the Capper and Lenroot bills 
now before congress and such agencies 
looking toward improved credit facili- 
ties as the Iowa Farm Credit Corpora- 
tion and the Iowa Rural Credits Com- 
mission. 

Oppose ship subsidy. 

Favor more competition in the pack- 
ing house business rather than less. 

Recognize the excellent work of the 
agricultural economics section of the 
Iowa experiment station and ask that 
this work be expanded in proportion to 
its importance. 

Recommend that all costs of con- 
struction, maintenance and relocation 
of primary roads be paid out of pri- 
mary road funds 

The officers and board of directors, 
which are substantially the same for 
the ensuing year as for the past year, 
are as follows: 

Officers—A. Sykes, Ida Grove, presi- 
dent: R. M. Gunn, Buckingham, vice- 
president; H. A. Wallace, Des Moines, 
secretary; Chas. Goodenow, Wall Lake, 
treasurer. 

Directors—First 
Laughlin, Washington; 
E. D. Baird, North English; third dis- 
trict, D. W. Mott, Hampton; fourth 
district, Wm. Larrabee, Jr., Clermont; 
fifth district, A. L. Ames, Traer; sixth 
district, Chas. Cessna, Grinnell; sev- 
enth district, E. L. Hill, Minburn; 
eighth district, Geo. W. Swan, Cres- 
ton; ninth district, Joseph Coffman, 
Guthrie Center; tenth district, Fred J. 
Bauer, Payton; eleventh district, W. P 
Dawson, Aurelia. 

The association is preparing to ren- 
der even more than its customary serv- 
ice during the ensuing year to Iowa 
stockmen on transportation matters. 


district, Dave Me- 
second district, 





New Division for lowa Grain 
Show 


“Professionals in Forage Crops” is 
a new division which has been added to 
the State Corn and Small Grain Show, 
to be held at Iowa State College. Janu- 
ary 29 to February 3, according to J. 
L. Robinson, secretary. 

Formerly “professional” exhibitors 
were “professional” in all corn classes 
or all classes other than corn or in 
both. In the future, exhibitors may be 
professionals in corn classes, in small 
grain classes or in forage crop classes 
or in any two or all of them. 

By making this division, it gives 
some of the professionals opportunity 
to compete in additional amateur class- 
es and should make the competition in 
| those particular classes more keen than 
in the past. 








Designed for Long Wear 


Here are a few reasons why The 
Boyt Harness is able, with ordinary 

care, to stand the grind for twelve to 
twenty years. 


It is made of only the choicest parts 
of the best oak tanned leather. It is trimmed 
at more thaneighty points with rustless bronze 


trimmed with bronze 
hardware at more than 
eighty different points. 








This Free Book 

tells the story of 
Boyt quality. cs 
for it today 
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Des Moines 


“neato ag Hy movable straps operate in flat 


to prevent cutting. All sewed laps 


eubject ect to friction are caught with solid, hand 
rass rivets to prevent ripping. 


“ you think more of tomorrow’s serv- 
ice than of today’s saving you will buy The 
Boyt Harness at your dealer's or direct from 
us if he cannot supply you. 


Walter Boyt Company Inc., 


218 Court Avenue 
Iowa 


BYT 


$5. Stancrd Work Harness of America’ 








New classes are also added this year 
in the forage crops division for tim- 
othy. This class will give opportunity 
for the timothy growers and exhibitors 
of the state to compete for premiums 
at the state show. While no classes 
have been open to timothy in the past, 
exhibitors have, at different times, sent 
samples of timothy seed to the state 
show and have suggested that a class 
for this seed would be desirable. 

Information concerning the different 
classes in which the $2,000 cash 
miums are heing offered for forage 
crops, small grains and corm may be 
obtained by writing to the secretary 
of the Iowa Corn and Small Grain 
Growers’ Association, Ames, Iowa, for 
a copy of the new premium list. 


The Cost of Tuberculin Testing 


Nearly half a million 
in Iowa during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, for the eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis, according 
to a report of the Iowa Commission of 
Animal Health. During the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1922, the state 
of Iowa expended $233,407. 72 for in- 
demnities on reacting cattle and $14,- 
495.75 for the operating expenses of 
those doing the testing. 

During the same period, the federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry spent $182,- 
752.43 for indemnities and $21,972.73 
for operating expenses in the state of 
Iowa. In addition, counties of the state 
spent $4,259.05, so that the total money 
spent within the state for tuberculosis 
eradication was $456,687.68. 

The comparative status of Iowa herds 
on June 30, 1921, and June 30, 1922, 
shows what this money accomplished. 
In 1921, the accredited herds of the 
state numbered 204, or 5,527 head. A 
year later this had increased to 779 
herds, comprising 23.649 head. The 
number of cattle passing one clean test 
during the year increased from 25,000 
to 51,690. The total number of cattle 


dollars was 
spent 


under supervision increased from 48,- 
602 to 113,797 animals. 

Only 6 per cent of the state appro- 
priation for this work was used for 
salaries and expenses of those doing 


| the work. Twelve per cent of the fed- 


pre- | 





eral fund was so used. The number of 
federal empfoyes working in Iowa dur- 
ing the year varied from seven to eight. 
Five or six men were constantly work- 
ing for the state. 

For this period, the average cost to 
the state of Iowa for each animal test- 
ed was but 35 cents. The cost to the 
federal government was but 44 cents. 
These figures show that the cost of the 
work is kept at a minimum. 





Iowa Soy Bean Tests 

Eight out of ten varieties of soy 
beans tried out in field tests in various 
sections of Iowa during the past sum- 
mer proved to be well adapted to con- 
ditions in most parts of the state. The 
tests were supervised by Iowa State 
College farm crops extension men. 

Ito San, Manchu and Black Eyebrow 
were found to be the best varieties, ac- 
cording to F. G. Churchill, in charge of 
the test. Ito San was the leader be- 
cause it grew well in all parts of the 
state. Medium Green, Midwest or Me- 
dium Yellow, Sable and Virginia were 
suitable under certain conditions, while 
the Columbia and Haberlandt varieties 
made the poorest showing of the ten 
kinds considered. It is thought, how- 
ever, that the two latter varieties would 
do better under seasonal conditions 
different from those of 1922. 

The beans were planted for hogging 
down with corn or for silage purposes, 
and at the twenty-five demonstrations 
held after harvesting the beans were 
scored as to standing qualities, yield 
and maturity at time of cutting. Beans 
that were hard to harvest or did not 
mature were given low scores. The 
test plots were located in twenty-five 
different Iowa counties. 
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The 1922 Champion Steer 


Chenoweth Jock, the grand champion 
steer at the 1922 International at Chi- 
cago, dressed out 68.6 per cent car- 
cass, according to the records of Ar- 
mour & Co., who purchased and slaugh- 
tered the champion. This dressing per- 
centage is said to be the highest on 
record for an International grand 
champion and it is 2.5 per cent above 
the average of previous champions. 
Chenoweth Jock weighed 1,010 pounds 
when shown and was sold for $1.25 a 
pound. 

Chenoweth Jock was a _ pure-bred 
Shorthorn of highly aristocratic breed- 
ing. His sire was Harviestoun Gran- 
dee, a bull that was imported from 
Scotland at a cost of $12,000, and his 
dam was Blythe Victoria. Altho a calf 
of elegant lines, Chenoweth Jock ap- 
peared just a bit too refined about the 
head to keep as a herd bull prospect, so 
his owners, W. J.’and B. A. Thomas, 
Shelbyville, Ky., decided to feed him as 
a steer for the International. He was 
the only steer which they fed. 

“We just let Jock run with his moth- 
er until last spring,” said Joe Reid, su- 
perintendent of the Thomas herd who 
fitted the calf. “Then we put him 
with a nurse cow and gave him light 
feeds of equal parts of bran and oats 
three times a day, and about a pint of 
cracked corn each day. Later a gal- 
lon and a half of cooked barley was 
mixed with the feeds each day. Over 
night Jock was turned out into a blue 
grass pasture and during the day he 
was kept in a stall. He consumed 
about four gallons of milk a day during 
the last six months, and has been given 
all the mixed timothy and clover hay 
that he could eat. He was not given 


any grooming until ten days before 
the show. Then he was washed regu- 


larly with warm water and soap, and 
his coat brushed and combed at least 
once a day.” 

J. M. Strickland, of England, the 
judge who made Chenoweth Jock grand 
champion of the 1922 show, pronounced 
him “the best fatted calf I have ever 
seen in any show ring.” 





Iowa Wool Growers Meet 


Resolutions endorsing the Lenroot- 
Anderson farm credits bill and urging 
the early passage of the Capper-French 
truth-in-fabries bill were unanimously 
passed at the fifth annual meeting of 
the Iowa Fleece Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Des Moines, December 14. 
The association also endorsed the work 
of the National Wool Warehouse Com- 
pany, which handled the pooled wool 
from Iowa. An appropriation of $300 
was voted by the association to be di- 
vided equally between the state wool 
exhibit and state lamb club exhibit at 
the 1923 Iowa State Fair. During the 
day the meeting was addressed by J. G. 
Mitchell and L. A. Andrews, of Des 
Moines; R. W. Snyder, of Ames, and 
M. Staff, president of the National 
Wool Warehouse Company, of Chicago. 

During the past year the wool pooled 
by members of the association amount- 
ed to 565,354 pounds. Nearly all of this 
has been sold at prices averaging 43 
cents a pound. Growers who pooled re- 
ceived about 8 cents more a pound, on 
the average, than those who did not sell 
cooperatively, according to officials of 
the association. 

W. W. Latta, Logan, Iowa, was re- 
elected president, and V. G. Warner, 
of Bloomfield, was again chosen secre- 
tary-treasurer. A. J. Blakely, Jr., of 
Grinnell, was made vice-president. Di- 
rcctors elected were: Elmer Weiny, 
Milton; ©. J. Kelsey, Iowa Falls; T. J. 
McDermott, Waukon; E. G. Pont, At- 
lantic; George Godfrey, Algona; C. F. 
Hood, Leeds, and John Swartzendruver, 
Bloomfield. 


Farmers’ Week at Iowa State Col- 
lege will be held January 29 to Febru- 
ary 3. Homemakers’ Week, for the 
women of the state, will come two 
weeks later, February 12 to 17. The 
annual short course for creamerymen 
and ice cream manufacturers will be 
given February 10 to 17. 
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A FAT BARROW SHOW 


Marshall County Show of Much Value to Community 


Marshall county, Iowa, has the repu- 
tation of being a fertile source of mar- 
Ket-topping live stock. Those who have 
once attended a Marshalltown Swine 
and Corn Congress can understand how 
this reputation has been won. Each 
vear, at the Marshalltown Swine and 
Corn Congress, in December, the breed- 
ers and feeders of swine in Marshall 
county assembie a show of fat barrows 
that compares with any similar exhibit 

utside of the International Live Stock 

Show. .The congress is supported by 
the breeders of the county, Marshall- 
town business interests and swine rec- 
ord associations. 

This show ‘is doing much good in 
Marshall county and the surrounding 
territory. In the first place it presents 
farmers of the community an opportu- 
nity to see approved types of market 
hogs. The judging of finished market 
hogs by a man who is conversant with 
market demands is bound to have an 
educational value for those who see it. 
Interest in the show is great and its 
benefits are reflected in the number of 
market-topping loads of cattle and 
swine shipped from Marshall county. 














cross-breds of March farrow were de- 
clared champions of the show, and the 
best pig of the three was given the in- 
dividual championship. The winners 
were owned by R. W. Plummer, of Mar- 
shalltown. Mr. Plummer showed six 
pigs of the Tamworth-Duroc cross this 
year and won $175 in prizes. 

In the Duroc section, all firsts and 
championships went to J. D. Waltemey- 
er, of Melbourne. The firsts in Poland 
Chinas were divided between C. C, Dan- 
nen and Morgan Bonzer, the latter a pig 
club boy. Bonzer had champion barrow 
and Dannen champion pen. Competi- 
tion in the Hampshire classes was espe- 
cially keen. H. V. Meier, of Melbourne, 
and L. T. Hibbs and R. L. Pemberton, 
both of Legrand, divided the 
Pemberton showed the champion bar- 
row and Hibbs the champion pen. Ray 
Gallentine, of Marshalltown, captured 
all firsts and championships in the 
Chester White classes. R. W. Plummer 
was similarly successful in the grade 
and cross-bred section. In the special 


firsts. 


class for best ten barrows, Waltemeyer 
was first on Duroes; 
Legrand, second on 


Emil Frundle, of 
Hampshires, and 








The Grand Champion Barrow at the Marshalltown Show This Year. 


Careful observers declare that Marshall 
county feeders now top the market two 
or three times as often as they did five 
years ago. 

greeders of pure-bred swine within 
the territory of the show have found it 
un excellent medium for advancing the 
cause of the pure-bred. From the stand- 
point of advertising their own business 
it has been weil worth while for them 
to patronize the show However, as 








| worth-Duroc Jersey barrows 
' highest honors. A 





backers of the show, they have a great 
satisfaction in knowing that it has con- 
tributed much toward raising the qual- 
ity standard of the live grown 
and fed in the county. 

The evolution cf the Marshall county 
show has shown increased interest, year 
by year, on the part of mar«et hog pro- 
ducers. At the first show, in 1917, when 
less than a hundred barrows were ex- 


stock 


| hibited, the entries were practically all 


brought out by breeders of pure-breds 
This year practically half of the thirty- 
two exhibitors were men who specialize 
in the production of market hogs, using 
pure-bred sires. The quality of the bar- 
rows shown by farmer exhibitors has 
improved annually.*° In the earlier 
shows there were frequently barrows 
of staggy, rough appearance. This year 
it was scarcely possible to find an ani- 
mal in the entire 250 head that pre- 
sented any evidence of stagginess. 

The Marshall show is doing a fine 
piece of work in acauainting farmers 
of that section with the best types of 
market swine. lt is a project that ought 
to be taken up in many other communi- 
ties with resources similar to those of 
Marshall county. 

At this year’s show a group of Tam- 
won the 


pen of three such 





|} year was no exception 
| of Mitchellville, won the championship 
| of the 
| John 








H. R. Robinson, of State Center, third 
on Poland Chinas. Prof. H. YH. Kildee, 
Ames, Iowa. did the judging. 

The corn show is well known thruout 


| the state, and annually attracts much 


good corn from all parts of Iowa. This 
Leland Taylor, 


and 
bushel 


show 
Justice, 
championship. 

A highly creditable poultry show was 
another feature of the sixth 
Included were two practical features 
that are seldom seen in poultry shows. 
One for flocks entered in 
the poultry record contest. In 
this class, the year’s record of the flock 
counted 30 per cent, the exhibition 
quality of the birds 30 per cent, the lay- 
ing ability of the birds exhibited 30 per 
cent and an egg exhibit from the flock 
10 per cent. Another new division that 
should become an important part of the 
show is the classes for fat capons. 

The boys and girls are not overlooked 
in the show. A judging contest on hogs 
and corn is an annual feature. This 
year there were 48 entries and the team 
from Laurel captured first honors and 
Legrand was second. Russell Paul, of 
Laurel, had the high individual score. 
A girls’ domestic science judging con- 
test is also a feature. The winner this 
year was Marvell Vieth, of Laurel. 


on ten-ear 
Ankeny, won 


samples 
the 


congress, 


was a class 


Iowa 


Meat Board to Hire Director 


At a meeting of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, held during the 
International, it was decided to employ 
a managing director. Funds are now 
being accumulated at a rate sufficient 








| delegates, an appeal may 


| awarded by W. E. 





to justify this move, according to mem- 
bers of the board. Eleven markets are 
now collecting a fee of 10 cents per car 
from producers and packers, on a 50-50 
basis. The director will be selected by 
a committee composed of E. C. Brown 
and Thomas E. Wilson, of Chicago; 
Howard Leonard, of Eureka, Illinois, 
and F. R. Marshall, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 


How the Northwest Sells Wheat 


(Continued from page 3) 
further than simply grading, as the 
milling qualities are accurately deter- 
mined. The also carries 
on an educational program and at- 
tempts to reduce the number of varie- 
ties of wheat grown in the northwest 
to those which are known to be really 
best from the standpoint of both yield 
and milling quality. 

The Oregon association may be con- 
sidered representative of the state or- 
ganizations. The grower signs a sixe 
year contract to deliver wheat to 
the association. A member may mort- 
gage his crop between seeding and har- 
vest, and such a mortgage has so far 
taken precedence over the contract. 
He may grow other crops than wheat, 
at his pleasure. The association con- 
tracts not to buy wheat, its only fune- 
"tion being to market the wheat of its 
members, It handles no wheat for a 
non-member The amount which the 
association may retain as a reserve 
can not exceed cent of the 
gross value of sold. The 


association 


his 


one 


the 


per 
wheat 


grower must sign up his entire crop as 


no partial contracts are entered into. 
The association is codperative in prin- 
ciple, complying with the state codép- 
erative law. Every member of the as- 
sociation. therefore, a single vote, 
but upon written demand or petition of 
ten per cent of the members, or by a 
vote of forty cent of the district 
be had by @ 
referendum on any problem of general 
concern to the association. 

When such a referendum is demand- 
ed, each member shall have one vote 
for each succeeding five thousand bush- 
els or major fraction thereof. One df- 
rector is appointed to represent the 
public, the appointment being made by 
the president of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College. Business of the annual 
and special meetings is in the hands of 
district delegates elected by the mem- 
bership, each district being represent- 


has 


per 


| ed in proportion to the number of bush- 
els signed in the association. 


The Northwest Wheat Growers Asso- 


| ciated has a seat on the exchange of 

the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce 

“The Northwest Wheat Growers As 


will not enter inte 
specwiative trading in any form,” saya 
George C. Jewett, general manager, 
“This membership was obtained for 
the purpose of facilitating actual sell- 
ing of the wheat pooled by members of 
the state organizations. We expect to 
make the exchange machinery 
functioning in the actual sale of wheat 
upon sample placed for inspection by 
exporters and foreign buyers 

“Officers of the organization, after a 
long study of the decided 
thet such action was imperative in se- 
curing a maximum price for the mem- 
bers’ wheat.” 

As one of the officers said, “We may 
not particularly approve of any of the 
activities of grain exchanges, but since 
they still constitute the leading meth- 
od of selling wheat, we are obliged to 
make use of their better features to 
provide the greatest to our 
members.” 


sociated, of course, 


use of 


situation, 


service 


offered this 
Corn Show for the 


A new trophy will be 
year at the Iowa 


best thirty-ear sample of “K. B. Y. D.” 
corn entered in the pure-bred class. 
“K. B. Y. D.” is a yellow dent corn 


developed by Krizer Bros., of Mahaska 
county, Iowa, and the trophy is being 
Krizer, who is a 
firm of Krizer Bros., 


member of the 


and is also president of the lowa Corn 
' and Small Grain Growers’ Association. 
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South Omaha 


is Western lowa’s 
Natural Live Stock Market 





The very short haul and the 
big demand at South Omaha 
for cattle, hogs and sheep in- 
sures the shipper less shrink, 
less freight and more money, 
which means more net profit. 














DELICIOUS FISH 


NEW CAUGHT FISH 
Every fish frozen solid—direct from the spark- 
ling waters. 
A Real Treat For Your Family 
These delicious fieh are packed tn wire bound 
wooden boxes. 100 pounds Gr. wt. contains 85 Ibs. 
net wt.offish Price per Box: 


Royal Herring....6 500 Red Pike $10.50 
Rd. Pickere! : 7.50 Dressed Pike. - 12.00 
Dressed Headless Salmon .. - 12.75 

Pickere! 9.00 Sabletish .. 12.75 
Dressed Whitefish 10.00 Halibut. 13.50 


By adding 75 cts. to these prices, Iowa and Ne- 
braska customers can have their fish shipped 
from Mason City. lowa 

Order from this ad and Sawe Money. 

Write for free illustrated catalog. 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH COMPANY, 





Department G, Luluth, Minnesota 








One "Man Pulls ‘Em Ener, 


Get Hew Reduced Prices on He = the fastest, 
easiest-operating ‘‘One . Man” Power Stump 
~ Paller made. te = Hag triple, quadruple 
power 4 machines in one. Moves like oe 
. wheelbarrow. $10 down 


—Fonalog utes 
F Catalog No, 517 
- HERCULES MFG. CO. 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA 






















FEED EAR COB AND BUSKS 
Pick Your Corn A good economical! feed 
With Shuck On. for dairy and beef cattle 
Get catalog on Bloom 
Ear Corn Cutter and 
Crusher. Three seizes: 
One for band; 50 to 250 
bushels per hour. Han- 
dies snapped corn, any 
condition. Write today. 
Bioom Mtg. Co., 911 W. Main. Independence, la. 
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Berry Seed Co, Box 904. Clarinda, tobe 
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wKiadive Glover and Thm: 
== mingd he nest er known for bag hey 
Ov — varows ‘everywhere. otal wi save ene. 
a id of all kinds. Write today. 
ell Field Co., Dept 504', Chicago, tiL. 
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A. A. Berry Seed Co. Box apy Clarinda, towa 
RED CLOVER $ 12:50 


Nice Purple Seed 
Dept.116 Olney, Ill. 


Alstke $9.75 Timothy $3.00 
Al. FALFA SEED 


SHULTZ SEED Co. 
ree, track C€ eine. GkKo. 


Siomelean a, Kansas. 


FOR S AL } , Good quality Cane Seed, 
3° = 75 per 100 Ibe. f. 0. b, 

Bogard. Missouri - LBATHERBY, 
x F. D. 2, Carroliten, Missourt,. 























95% pure, $7.50 
bushel, sacks 
BOWMAN, 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Planning a Successful Meeting 


Anyone who is in charge of laying 
out programs for meetings of local farm 
organizations would do well to read 
“The Grange Master and the Grange 
Lecturer,” by Jennie Buell. (Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, $1.50.) This is one 
of the series—the farmer’s book shelf 
—which is being edited by Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, president of the Massachu- 
setis College of Agriculture. Miss Buell, 
the author of the book, has been in 
Grange work for the last thirty-five 
years, and is at present secretary of 
the Michigan State Grange. 

While this book pays particular at- 
tention to Grange problems, almost ev- 
ervthing that Miss Buell says on the 
subject of the Grange lecturer can be 
applied to the head of the program com- 
mittee in any farm organization. Un- 
like a great many books along this line 
this one does not limit itself to general 
discussions of what should be done at 
community meetings. Instead, the sub- 
ject is taken up in a very decided way. 
Miss Buell lists all the hindrances to 
successful meetings that she has found 
in her many vears of work as Grange 
lecturer and secretary. She zives sug- 
gestions for a balanced program, and 
the sort of music and recitations that 
can be used successfully; gives ideas 
as to picking out people to take part in 
the program and what sort of work to 
give them, 
gestive questions that the program- 
maker can put to himself in finding 


out whether he is really mastering 
his job. 
One interesting feature about the 


book is the emphasis put in the partici- 
pation of women and children of 
Grange families in the activities of the 
organization. The fact that Miss Buell 
herself has occupied so many impor- 
tant offices in the state organization is 


MT TTTTATTTTTHVHT 


in itself a suggestion of the big part | 


that the women of the Grange play. 
The women and children have an im- 
portant part in the program at each 
meeting. In this respect, the Grange 


| ers’ 


standards are a pleasing contrast to | 


the way in which the local meetings of 
some other farm organizations are han- 
dled. Toe often we see meetings in the 
conduct of whose business only the 
men of the families take part. Improve- 
ment is being made right along in this 
line, however, and Miss Buell’s book 
ought to hasten the process. 





The County Agent and the Farm 
Bureau 


A new book of interest to many farm 
organization people is M. C. Burritt’s 
“County Agent and the Farm Bureau.” 
(Harcourt, Brace & Company, $1.25.) 
Mr. Burritt is vicedirector of exten- 
sion in the New York College of Agri- 
culture. The picture he gives of the 
Farm Bureau movement and the con- 
nection of the county agent with it, is 
distinctly from the point of view of an 
extension worker. His belief seems to 
be that the Farm Bureau is mainly a 
device to get extension teaching across 
to the farmers. Altho many Farm Bu- 
reau men will take violent exception to 
this idea, Mr. Burritt’s book will be of 
value even to them, as presenting a 
very thoro study of the growth of the 
county Farm Bureaus, and in giving 
unusually clear expression to the views 
of a liberal-minded extension worker 
on the functions of the Farm Bureau. 

Part I of the book, which is devoted 


| port of the county 


| eral 


Mi HANH HLL 
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itt 


fl nn iit if 
view of the relationship of the 
county agent to marketing work. He 
insists that the county agent should 
have the right to call meetings of farm- 
ers to discuss needed steps in coépera- 
tive marketing, to 


| farm leaders the best type of organiza- 





and lists a number of sug- | 


tion, and in this way to lend what aid 
he can to the successful starting of a 
coéperative business. All this, says 
Mr. Burritt, comes in the field of edu- 
cational work along marketing lines. 
The history of the development of the 
county agent as a factor in extension 
work is well presented, and there are 
extremely valuable comments on the 
problems that have come up in the last 


discuss with the | 
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Iowa State Grange Meets 

Opposition to the ship subsidy bill 
and to the further issuance of tax-free 
securities was expressed in resolutions 
passed at the annual meeting of the 
Iowa State Grange, held at Newton, De- 
cember 13 to 16. The resolution on 
tax-free bonds was qualified by the 
statement that so long as tax-free se- 
curities are permitted, the Grangers 
are opposed to repealing the tax-ex- 
empt features of the federal farm loan 
act. The repeal or modification of the 
Adamson act was the subject of anoth- 


| er resolution at the Iowa meeting. 


few years in regard to the functions of | 


both the county agent and the home 
demonstration agent. The chapter on 
the relation of the Farm Bureau to the 
county agent is a well handled presen- 
tation of the conservative point of view 
on the question. 

The weakness of the book, in the 
opinion of many readers, will be Mr. 
Burritt’s belief that the Farm Bureau 
must remain a semi-public organiza- 
tion designed to uplift the farmer along 
the lines laid down by the state college 
and the federal Department of Agricul- 
ture. His con:ments on this point in- 
dicate a wide difference in the attitude 
toward the Farm Bureau in different 
parts of the country. The eastern and 
southern states seem in many ways to 
fall short of the conception of the Farm 
Bureau as a real farmers’ organization 
as it is considered here in the corn 
belt. 

Mr. Burritt presents the eastern point 
of view in objecting strongly 
proposal to give the farmers complete 
control of the Farm RPureau organiza- 
tion. He seems to feel that it is unwise 
to trust the farmers with a powerful 
organization which may be used to fur- 
ther their class interests. While he 
admits that the Farm Bureau is a farm- 
association, and has a right under 
the laws of several states to undertake 
what activities it pleases with its own 
funds, he insists that the only course 
of activity that it should pursue is sup- 
agent and his pro- 
gram. 

We repeat that this book is very much 
worth reading. It is worth while as a 
description of the methods being pur- 
sued by efficient county Farm Bureaus. 
It is also worth reading as a revelation 
of the conservative type of mind that 
insists that the Farm Bureau must al- 
ways be kept in leading strings by the 
extension workers of the state and fed- 


| eral government. 


to the county program and the activi- 


ties of the county agent in educational 
work, is extremely well handled. Any- 
one who is working in a local farm or- 
ganization can get valuable suggestions 
from these chapters. For an extension 
director, Mr, Burritt takes a very lib 


s 
Eastern Egg Producers 
‘ 
Co-operate 
A large part of the egg crop of a 
dozen eastern states will be handled 
by the Atlantic Coast Poultry Produc- 
ers’ Association, a recently organized 
coéperative egg marketing association. 
The new organization is an outgrowth 


of the highly successful New Jersey 
Poultry Producers’ Association. The 


new association will include the states 
of New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and the New England states. Head- 
quarters will be at Trenton, N. J. 

The formation of the new association 
isa part ofa 


to the | 


| 


Other resolutions urged the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence deep water- 
way; urged the restoration of full 


| rights to the state railway commission; 


' dorsed 


condemned the “Pittsburgh plus” prin- 
ciple otf fixing steel prices; opposed 
strikes; favored a state income tax 
law; favored taxing income producing 
property on its earning capacity; en- 
the congressional agricultural 
bloc, and urged the repeal of the law 
which permits the issuance of county 
funding bonds without a vote of the 
people 

The meeting was considered one of 
the very best ever held by the Iowa 
Grange. The 192% meeting will be held 
at Oskaloosa. The officers chosen last 
vear will hold over for the balance of 
their two-year term. 





Membership in Farmers Union 
Commission Company 

One of our subscribers has written 

us, asking whether it is advisable for 

him to sign up an application for mem- 

in the Farmers’ Union Live 

Stock Commission Company, 


branches at Sioux City, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. This particular farmer hap- 


bership 
which has 


| pens to be a member of the Farm Bu- 


reau, and hence is not required to pay 
any membership fee. The rule laid 
down by the Farmers’ Union provides 
that any farmer who is already a mem- 
ber of a state-wide farmers’ organiza- 
tion need not pay any dues. Farmers 
who are not members of some state- 
wide farmers’ organization must pay a 
fee of one dollar. 

This subscriber seems to have the 
idea that there might be some catch in 
the membership application, so that 
he would be required to ship stock only 
to the one firm, or be subject to some 


| other restriction of his business. 


There is no ground for this fear. 'The 
Farmers’ Union is securing these ap- 
plications in order that it may conform 


| to the-ruling of the Department of Ag- 


program to meet the com- | 


petition in New York and eastern mar- | 


kets of eggs shipped from the Pacific 
coast states. Upwards of 15,000,000 
dozen eggs a year are now shipped 
from these states to the eastern mar- 
kets, and it is alleged by eastern poul- 
trymen that a large part of these eggs, 
which are three or four weeks old on 
arrival, are sold as fresh eggs. The 
purpose of the new association will be 
to meet this western competition. 


riculture in returning patronage divi- 
dends. The Department has a ruling 
that only members of a codperative 
commission association may receive re- 
funds of the savings in the commissions 
they pay. 





Iowa Farm Bureau Convention 

The fourth annual convention of the 
Iowa State Bureau Federation 
will be held at Des Moines, January 11 


Farm 


and 12. The registration headquarters 
will be at the Savery Hotel, and the 


sessions of fhe convention will be held 
at the Auditorium. There will be ad- 
dresses by the officers of the federa- 
tion; Dr. R. A. Pearson, president of 
Towa State College; Railroad Commis- 
sioner Dwight N. Lewis; Miss Jean 
Cutter, of Harrison county; Senator 
Smith W. Brookhart, and John G. 
Brown and A. Sykes, of the National 
Producers’ Association. The business 
session will be held on the afternoon 
of the second day, January 12. 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates 


The 


certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 


more. 


All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 


Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 








What Our Service Bureau Means 


Our Service Bureau has been in op- 
eration for a little more than a year. 
As most of our readers know, all that 
is necessary to become a member is to 
send in a three-year subscription at 
$2.75 or a five-year subscription at 
$3.75. This not only entitles you to 
membership in the Service Bureau, but 
also to the metal sign we send to mem- 
bers to put on their farm gate or other 
convenient place, which reads, ‘“Mem- 
ber Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau.” 
We also send a certificate of member- 
ship, and when our readers write to us 
about any matter, they should give us 
the number of their certificate. 

During the past year we have an- 
swered a large number of letters from 
our subscribers and we have received 
many letters speaking very highly of 
the service that has been rendered. 

A large number of inquiries are 
about farming, feeding live stock, etc. 
Some of these which are of general in- 
terest to our subscribers, and where 
an immediate answer is not necessary, 
are answered thru the paper. The 
larger number, however, are answered 
by mail and just as quickly as possible. 
Our aim is to give our readers prompt 
and efficient service. 

We occasionally find that some of 
our subscribers have a wrong idea of 
the Service Bureau. One man, for ex- 
ample, sent to us a list of folks in his 
community who owed him money and 
asked us to try and collect this money 
for him. Our Service Bureau has never 
contemplated this kind of a service 
and it is impossible for us to give it. 
It is not a collection agency and we 
do not attempt to collect accounts for 
our subscribers. 

Here are some of the things, how- 
eve~, that the Service Bureau does un- 
dertake to do, and very successfully: 

First, if you deal with a manufactur- 
er who advertises in Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and this manufacturer does not do as 
he agrees to do, we want you to write 


us and let us know the facts. We will 
at once take the matter up with the 
manufacturer, and in case you have 


sent an order and money for goods that 
have not been shipped, we will see that 
you receive the service to which you 
are entitled. We will not knowingly 
allow any advertising of any individual 
or company to appear in Wallaces’ 
Farmer that is not responsible. We 
find that manufacturers almost invari- 
ably are willing and glad to adjust 
complaints in a fair and satisfactory 
way. We are glad to say that we re- 
ceive comparatively few complaints 
from our subscribers with reference to 
firms who advertise in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, and when there is a complaint, it is 
generally due to a misunderstanding, 
which we are glad to help straighten 
out. If our subscribers patronized only 
the advertisers in Wallaces’ Farmer 
we are confident there would be very 
little complaint about the firms with 
which they do business. 

Where complaints are received with 
reference to firms that do not adver- 
tise with us, we are not so successful 
in securing a settlement, even though 
our subscribers are entitled to an ad- 
justment. We have no hold upon these 
manufacturers to bring about a sat- 
isfactory settlement. In many cases 
we have been able to make settlements 
for our subscribers with those who do 
not advertise with us, and we are al- 
ways glad to use our gvod offices for 
the subscriber and do anything within 
our power to secure adjustments. As 
a matter of precaution, however, we 
urge upon our readers to deal with 
Wallaces’ Farmer adverti:ers, as we 
are confident their dealings will be 
more satisfactorv and that there will 
be less complaints, by a very great 
Margin, w* the subscriber deals 





with our advertisers only or with the 
dealers who handle their products. 

During the past year, we have re- 
ceived quite a number of complaints 
with reference to insurance policies, 
and particularly with reference to hail 
insurance policies. Our observation is 
that many of these complaints are due 
first, to the fact that our subscribers 
do not know about the company they 
deal with, and secondly, do not read 
carefully the applications they sign for 
the insurance policies, and see that 
the representations of the agent who 
sells the policy are made apart of the 
application or contract with the com- 
pany. They should remember, as we 
have pointed out heretofore, that it is 
not what the agent of the company 
says, but what the application you sign 
says, that determines the liability of 
the company. Sometimes the company 
knows nothing about the statement of 
the agents and there are bound to be 
some unreliable agents, where so many 
are employed. A little precaution on 
the part of our subscribers in signing 
an application for insurance, to make 
sure that all the things they count on 
getting in the policy, are made a part 
of the contract, will do away with a lot 
of complaints of this character. We 
cannot emphasize this too strongly. 

Another precaution we would urge 
our readers to take, is to know that 
the company they deal with is reliable, 
before they sign any contract. We 
will gladly answer questions with re- 
gard to the reliability of companies of 
any kind, for all of our Service Bureau 
members. 

When you deal with reliable com- 
panies in buying merchandise, you will 
find that these companies are almost 
invariably just as anxious to have you 
satisfied with the goods they send you, 
as you are to receive satisfaction. 
When you find a mistake has been 
made in shipment, write the dealer or 
manufacturer from whom you received 
the goods, telling him of the mistake 
in a nice way, asking him to kindly 
correct it, and almost invariably you 
will receive prompt attention. We 
have seen letters, however, to manu- 
facturers which were very untactful. 
Because the goods were not quite all 
he expected, the buyer immediately 
jumped at the conclusion that the man- 
ufacturer was a fraud and a cheat, and 
the letter sent was one that would irri- 
tate any manufacturer, and instead of 
straightening the matter out, tended 
to retard rather than help an adjust- 
ment. Just remember this: All of us 
are human and all of us make mis- 
takes, and even the most reliable of 
companies make a mistake occasion- 
ally. But likewise remember that they 
are not only willing, but glad to correct 
a mistake when it is called to their at- 
tention in a reasonable way. If any 
man spoke to you in a nice way about 
business dealings you had had, you 
were glad to do more than you thought 
you should do, to straighten out the 
misunderstanding. If he came at you 
rough show, however, you are quite 
likely to take offense and it makes a 
mean feeling all around. Courtesy in 
correspondence is just aS necessary as 
courtesy in meeting people. The com- 
panies who are seeking your business 
are seeking your permanent business 
and they are anxious to have you 
pleased with their products, whatever 
they may be. If you are not pleased, 
they want to know about it and a nice 
letter telling them in what way the 
goods are unsatisfactory will almost 
invariably bring the results you desire. 

We are organizing ou: Service Bu- 
reau for the coming year to give our 
subscribers more prompt and efficient 
service than in the past year. We 
thank those who have shown an appre- 
ciation of the service we have ren- 
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dered, and we'can assure all of our ' 


members that we stand ready to serve 
them in every way possible. 

If you send us complaints that we 
cannot handle, we will be glad to tell 
you in a nice way and we hope the 
things we have said abov? will give our 
readers a little better idea of our Serv- 
ice Bureau, and prove helpful to-both 
of us in getting the adjustments de- 
sired of any complaints that are made 
during the coming year. 

As we have stated, we believe most 
complaints are due to misunderstand- 
ing, failure to read contracts, failure 
to know that the companies they do 
business with are reliable, failure to 
see that the agents’ agreement are put 
in writing and made a part of the con- 
tract, failure in not promptly advising 
the firm or dealer from whom you buy 
goods that they are not satisfactory. 
If you exercise care in these various 
matters, it will be helpful to you in 
getting along in a satisfactory way 
with those with whom you do business. 





A Stray Heifer’s Board Bill 


An 
writes: 

“About a year ago a heifer broke in- 
to my pasture without my knowledge 
and ran with my stock all winter. 
When the cattle were brought up last 
spring to dehorn, the stray was discov- 
ered. None of my neighbors who as- 
sisted at the dehorning claimed the 
animal. I dehorned the heifer in or- 
der to protect my own stock and turned 
her back into the pasture. This fall, 
about a year after the stray had come 
to my farm, a man appeared and asked 
about a stray which he said had been 
gone five months. I told him of this 
heifer which had been on my farm 
for about a year. He claimed the 
heifer and I agreed to let him have her 
provided he pay a reasonable pasture 
charge of $2 a month, or $24 in all, 
He refused to pay this bill and I am 
holding the heifer. I did not advertise 
the stray in the newspapers but did 
tell all my neighbors about her. What 
rights have I in the matter?” 

Our correspondent is entitled to a 
reasonable charge for caring for the 
heifer during the time she was on his 
place. The custom of the neighbor- 
hood should largely govern the charge 
to be made. The law gives our corre- 
spondent a lien for pasturage, and if 
the owner of the animal sues for dam- 
ages for detaining his animal, our cor- 
respondent can counter claim in that 
suit for his charges. 


Iowa Service Bureau member 


Trimming Trees for Phone Lines 


A Missouri Serviee Bureau member 
writes: 

“T have ornamental shade trees three 
feet inside my line along a public road. 
What are the rights of telephone and 
electric light companies which may 
build lines along this road, to cut or 
trim these trees?” 

The statutes of Missouri provide 
that the county engineer shall protect 
all fruit, shade and ornamental trees 
along the sides of public roads. Your 
trees extending over the public road 
come within this provision. 

Public utility companies have the 
right to trim trees that interfere with 
their lines, but our correspondent 
should be able, thru the county high- 
way engineer, to secure a satisfactory 
adjustment. 


Damages From Drainage Ditch 


An Iowa Service 
writes as follows: 
“My farm is on the lower end of a 


Bureau member 


drainage ditch which is not large 
enough, according to surveys by the 
county engineer, to carry the water 


from the upper portion, and a deeper 
and wider ditch has been recommend- 
ed thru my farm. Can I claim dam- 
ages?” 

Our correspondent would be entitled 
to damages for deepening and widen- 
ing the ditch thru his farm. The basis 
of his claim wou!ld be whatever actual 
damage he suffered by such work. 


——————— 
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Two FREE Books On 
Butchering and Curing 


More than 150,000 Farmers are follow- 
ing the directions contained in two books 
recently issued, and have solved home 
butchering and meat curing problems 
quickly and easily. Thou- 
sands say these books are 
worth many dollars, yet they 
are free to everybody anx- 


ious to know the best ways 
to do farm butchering. save 
in living costs and make 


money butchering for friends 
and neighbors 

The new and enlarged edi- 
tion of “Simple Instructions for Butcher- 





ing on the Farm” shows you how to 
select stock; correct 
way to slaughter; how 
to dress and skin; how 
to chill; how to cut 
meat, ete. Pages and 


pages of working draw- 
ings and diagrams. 





Many actual photographs contributed 
by butchering authorities and experienced 
home butchers Recipes for Curing 
Meat’’ shows quickest and best ways to 
insure delicious home cured meats at 
lowest cost with less effort Reading 


these books and having them at hand tor 


ready reference will enable any man to 
do home butchering and meat curing 
with surprising ease. No need to guess. 
The simple facts are in these books, all 
clear and easy to apply Address the 
Home Welfare Dept, Desk 809, The 
Carey Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kas., and 
these boeks containing more than 60 


pages will be sent free and postpaid 


The Carey Sait Co., Dept. 809, Hutchinson, Kans. 





Bigger Hog 
Profits 


Extra pounds of pork and 
big savings in feed pay 
tor an IDEAL. Wa- 
ww terer in one s¢ ason. 
¥Don't chop ice. 
\ Give your hogs 
warmed water all 
. winter long with 
the IDEAL. 

Cast-iron drinking cket and corrugated steel 
sides make the | EAL extra strong. Pocket 
set inside. Tank lifts out for cleaning. 
Write for name of nearest 1D EAL. 
and FREE booklet, “More 
Profits from Winter Feeding.” 

! NATIONAL MFG. CO. 
104 S.E. 5th St. Des Moines, Ia, 




























Natco barns spell 
economy—because 
the ease and speed 
of erection assures 
reasonable first cost 
and because upkeep is elimi- 
nated. Comfort—because the glazed walls of 
Natco Hollow Tile shut out drafts, frost, heat, 
cold, moisture and vermin. Write for your 
copy of the new Natco on the Farm Book. 


- NATCO "8 FILE 


1177 FutTon ButLpInG 83 PiTTssuRGH, PA. 

















“THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


\ 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-dowan, can be 
reduced with 


A Yo) =J=jin) 


also other Bunches or Swellings. Noblister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only afew drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 & frae. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veins and Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or 
delivered. Book‘‘Evidence”’ free. 

W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


THE PERFECT CLUTCH LOCK 


FOR FORDSON TRACTORS 
Makes «» two man job easy for one man. 
Saves time lostin gear shifting, leng- 
thens life of your gears, releases clutch 
80 you can crank the tractor without 
running machinery you are belted to, 
etc., etc. Wm. Peterman says * 
wouldn't take $50.00 for my Perfect 
Clutch Lock, if I could not replace it.’* 
Write today. for more. information. 
Sold on ten day free trial offer, with 
money back guarantee. Address 














=aa——we Clutch Lock Co., Box 14, Marshall, Minn. 
Write today for free instruction 
book and “Evidence of Conception” 


PATENT blank. Send sketch or model for 


personal opinion. CLARENCE O’BRIEN 
*gictered FP at Lawy-r, 957 Southern 
Building nw” Cc 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mra. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will mot be published. 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
Ad- 


dress a)) inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Women at the National Farm 
Bureau Meeting 

We the 

the 


Farm Bureau Federation. 


of attending 
the American 

Much of the 
time was necessarily occupied in com- 
We 


hope that another year less time will be 


had 
recent 


pleasure 
meeting of 


mittee meetings and in business. 


taken up in the women’s meetings with 
reports, and more time be given to con- 


ference. Every Farm Bureau woman 
is interested in what other women are 
doing: she wants to be able to compare 
the work of other units with that of 
her unit, but all of the statistical end 
of the work is sent in anyway in the 
way of reports to the college, if the 
work done is thru the college. In any 
case, if these figures are worth tak- 
ing up the time of a convention of wo- 
men from all over the United States, 
they are worth being carried back in 
a substantial form. No woman dele- 
gate who is not familiar with short- 
hand can take down figures as fast as 
they are read 

Reports of value are worth too much 
to be forgotten. We wish that 
thing that can be put on paper 
distributed to those interested could be 
put on paper, and that the talks 
made would be reports of new methods 
of doing old things, or old methods of 
doing new things, or new methods of 
doing new things. If all were 
printed on uniform type of stationery 
with perforations for putting in a loose 
leaf notebook, the delegates could take 
back the book material, and put it in 
the clnb library. One regrets the valu- 
able time wasted in listening to de 
tails. It is like walking over a gold 
mine instead of getting out the ore. 

The Texas Farm Bureau Federation, 
of Dallas county, did splendid work in 
getting out a chart of home and com- 


every- 
and 


only 


reports 


munity committee organization. This 
chart set out ten goals—one for every 
precinct. These goals were for: “One 


hundred per cent Farm Bureau mem- 
bership; a coéperative market in every 
precinct; wholesome recreation for our 
children; the best poultry in our coun- 
ty; a Farm Bureau speaker in every 
precinct; a better understanding of the 
American Farm Bureau; no strangers 
fin our county; a flower garden about 
every home: an annual community fair 
in every precinct; perfect health for 
our school children.” 

The home and community committee 
suggested asa plan for organizing the 
committee: “It shall be the duty of 
the president of the county Farm Bu- 
reau to appoint a woman chairman for 
the county home and community com- 
mittee. This chairman shall appoint 
a home and community chairman in 
every voting precinct, where the coun- 
ty is organized by voting precincts, or 
for every community where the county 
is organized by communities, and the 
community chairman shall appoint a 
committee to carry out the program as 
planned by the county home and com- 
munity committee.” 

The Indiana Farm Bureau Federation 
also distributed literature, published 
elsewhere: “Ten Reasons the Farm 
Bureau Appeals to Women.” 

A lady from Texas reported that by 
securing advertisements from _ local 
business men for their programs, they 
had made $2,400, with which they were 
going to put on a paid secretary. 

“Don’t elect anyone you can’t sup- 
port,” was the advice of Mrs. Schut- 
tler. 

We have not at hand the resolution 
passed at this meeting, which so great- 
ly strengthens the women’s work. Mrs. 
Schuttler made a strong plea for the 
women, that they be given a chance to 
serve, but the impression we had was 











that the men had come with the ex- 
pectation of giving the women anything 
in reason that they wanted, and were 
only waiting to be asked. The fact is 
that the men are finding the assistance 
of the women of great value, and are 
proud of the women’s part in Farm 
3ureau work the past year. 


Mrs. Ellsworth Richardson Before 
the A. F. B. F. 


features of the 


The 
county Farm Bureau, brought to us by 


educational 


county agents, home demonstration 
agents, and specialists, will surely and 
steadily lift higher 
plane of dignity and efficiency. The 
criticism that our Farm Bureau federa- 
tions are too closely connected with 
our extension departments seems 
wholly unsound to me. I believe the 
very essence of our success lies in ed- 
ucation and the development of the de- 
tails of our business. Agriculture has 
been full of leaks that education and 
efficiency will stop. Each working pro- 
ject, either for men, women, 


agriculture to a 


bovs or 
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the making of better physical stan- 
dards. If we are to believe statistics, 
we are robbing our soil of fertility at a 
rapid pace. We as agriculturists must 
look into the future far enough to see 
that we owe it to our children to leave 
them the soil in as good or better con- 
dition than that in which we found it. 
The preserving of the fertility means 
turning the land back to pasture and 
grazing. This means more cows and 
more milk. We must steadily build up 
the trade of milk consumption. There 
is no better place to start this cam- 
paign than on our own farms. I am 
quite sure that if the wife of the farm- 
er who sold his cream and took oleo- 
margarine home to spread on the chil- 
dren’s bread had been studying the nu- 
trition propect, that farmer would have 
received post haste a lesson not only 
on nutrition but on codperation. Wo- 
men are helping to build up and to 
strengthen the Farm Bureau because 
of their working together in project 
work, and I believe if the men in our 
townships would adopt more of this 
type of codperation, our membership 
would grow. 





Ten Reasons Why the Farm 
Bureau Appeals to Women 
1. Because woman is her husband’s 
business partner. 
conditions 
of home 


2. Because economic 
readily reflect the standard 





and community life. 
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Texas Plan of Organization. 


girls, might in itself seem small and in- 
significant compared to agriculture as 
a whole, but it is a part of the whole. 
A flash of sunlight when separated is 
found to be made up of a great num- 
ber of intricate rays of all colors. When 
combined, each loses its identity in the 


brightness of the sun rays. So it is 
with project work. 

The sewing project carried out in 
seventy-seven counties in lowa_ this 


year brought the women in five thou 
sand communities together locally in 
coéperation. This same project called 
to leadership twelve thousand women 
who in turn carried the work to the 
women in those five thousand commu- 
nities. In one county alone, 133 local 
leaders carried out home demonstra- 
tions and reached 1,639 women. 

The nutrition project was studied by 
the women in 56 counties in Iowa this 
year. Can you do more for agriculture 
than to study and develop a project 
that aims to bring every child up to a 
standard of physical fitness? We may 
never hope to build an agriculture that 
will stand shoulder to shoulder with all 
other vocations until we have elimi- 
nated tuberculosis, malnutrition, and 
infectious diseases, as these things 
lower our standards and our capabili- 
ties. Foods play an important part in 
the control of these diseases. The 
study of their relationship to health is 
vital. 

The food project reaches further than 
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3. Because she is a producer as well 
as a consumer. Hence, marketing and 
distribution directly affect her. 

4. jecause the aim of the American 
Farm Bureau, “to promote and protect 
the economic, business, legislative, ed- 
ucational and social interests of the 
farmer,” are her interests as well as 
her husband’s. 
5. Because agriculture 
profitable to be permanent. 


must be 


6 Because the township meeting 
may be a social center for the entire 
community. 

7. Because the discussion of the 


farmer’s problems in a sane, intelligent 
manner will go far toward solving 
them. 

8. Because the American Farm Bu- 
reau has helped to dignify agriculture 
and secure its proper recognition. 

9. Because she realizes that the 
farmer's prosperity depends more upon 
the proportion of the consumer's dol- 
lar that goes to the producer than the 
selling price of the commodity, and 
that a fair proportion of the consum- 
er’s dollar can be returned to the pro- 
ducer only thru the united coéperative 
effort of the producers in the elimina- 


tion of uneconomic practices in mar- 
keting and distribution. 
10. Because its ultimate influence 


is to improve conditions for the coun- 
try boy and girl, the future farmer and 
his wife, and a mother deals largely 
in futures. 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Go. 








Who Stole the Eggs of Mrs. 
Grouse 


Someone stole all of Mrs. Grouse’s eggs. 
Peter Rabbit saw Jimmy Skunk’s tracks 
around the nest, and he and Johnny Chuck 
noticed egg stains on Jimmy’s coat, so all 
the little people consider Jimmy the thief 
and will have nothing to do with him. 
This worries Jimmy greatly, for he does 
not know why they treat him so. 





Jimmy Skunk’s thoughts were anything 
but pleasant thoughts as one day he start- 
the Crooked Little Path to the 
Green Meadows. Jimmy is naturally a 
lazy, good-natured, happy little fellow, and 
ready to make friends with anyone. This 
treatment he was receiving was more 
than he could bear. “If I only knew what 
it is all about!” he muttered to himself. 

Just then he heard some voices over 


behind a bush and he thought he heard 
his own name. He stopped to listen. Of 
course, this wasn’t a nice thing to do, but 
when Jimmy heard his own name, he just 
had to try to hear more. 

“I tell you I saw his tracks all around 
the nest of Mrs. Grouse, and I saw egg 
stain on the front of his coat!” It was 
Peter Rabbit who was speaking. 

A great light broke over Jimmy Skunk. 
So that was what the matter was, and 
why they turned their backs on him and 
called him a thief! They thought that he 
was the one who had stolen the eggs of 
Mrs. Grouse! What right had they to 
think it? Jimmy grew indignant. Then 
he thought of what he had heard Peter 
Rabbit say. Jimmy gave a long whistle 
and sat down to think. 

It certainly did look bad. He had been 
around the nest the very morning that 
the eggs were stolen. He remembered 
looking for beetles under an old log right 
back of where Mrs. Grouse had been sit- 
ting. And he had spilled egg on his coat, 
and then been in such a hurry to get 
home that he had not taken time to wash 
it off. But the egg came from Farmer 
Brown's hen house. 

“TI guess I don’t blame them much, after 


ed down 


all,” said Jimmy, as he thought it all 
over. ‘“‘And I guess that the only way I 
can prove that it wasn’t me is to find 
out who it was.” 


Now that Jimmy knew what the trouble 
was, he made up his mind that he would 
just turn policeman and find out who 
really did steal the eggs. He sat down to 
think it all over. 

“Peter Rabbit doesn't eat eggs, and 
neither does Johnny Chuck," said Jimmy. 
“Danny Meadow Mouse might eat a wee, 
wee one, but he never could have stolen 
all those of Mrs. Grouse. Goodness, no!" 
Jimmy laughed at the thought. ‘Striped 
Chipmunk couldn't have done it, and 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel couldn’t have 
kept still about it. It might have been 
Billy Mink or—’ Jimmy Skunk drew a 
long breath and then he sprang to his 
feet “T believe that that is just who it 
is!’’ he exclaimed. 

Now Jimmy Skunk naturally is lazy, 
but this time he acted promptly. He 
brushed his coat carefully, and made him- 
sclf as fine as he could. Then he started 
out to make some calls. He first stopped 
at Johnny Chuck's house, but Johnny 
had seen him coming, and when Jimmy 
knocked, Johnny pretended that he wasn’t 
at home. Jimmy grinned and went on. 
At almost every house he was treated in 
just the same way When he had called, 
or tried to call, on most of the little peo- 


ple of the Green Meadows and the Green 
Forest, he had made up his mind that 
none of these was the thief, for it was 


plain to see that they all held him guilty. 

Jimmy chuckled to himself as he thought 
over the way he had been received. ‘‘Well, 
anyway, I know now who it wasn't, and 
that is something; now to find out who it 
was!"" said he, as he started for the 
Laughing Brook. 

Coming down the Laughing Brook from 
the Smiling Pool he met Billy Mink. Billy 
had a fat trout which he was taking home. 
He laid it down to say ‘‘Howdy” to Jimmy 
Skunk, for Billy Mink is so often in mis- 
chief that he can not afford to turn his 
back on others. Besides, he is a sort of 
second cousin to Jimmy Skunk. 

“Howdy,” said Jimmy Skunk. ‘TI sup- 
pose that your storehouse is full of fat 
trout, Billy Mink.” 

Billy scowled. “It was,” he replied, 
“but that thieving cousin of ours, Shadow 
the Weasel, stole from it yesterday. I 
caught him, and I guess he wishes now 
that he hadn't He isn’t smart enough 
to catch his own fish, so he steals from 
his own cousins.” 

“I-thought Shadow the Weasel had gone 
on a long journey,” said Jimmy. 

“‘He’s been back a week,” replied Billy 
Mink, shortly. ‘‘Well, I must be going 
xood-by!" 

(Concluded 


next week) 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabba 

° th School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper unti! special written permission has been obtained. = 














Right Use of the Sabbath 


( Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for January 7, 1923. Luke, 13:10-17.) 


“And he was teaching in one of the 
Synagogues on the Sabbath day. (11) 
And behold, a woman that had a spirit 
of infirmity eighteen years; and she 
was bowed together, and could in no 
wise lift herself up. (12) And when 
Jesus saw her, he called her, and said 
to her, Woman, thou art loosed from 
thine infirmity. (13) And he laid his 
hands upon her: and immediately she 
was made straight, and glorified God. 
(14) And the ruler of the synagogue, 
being moved with indignation because 
Jesus had healed on the Sabbath, an- 
swered and said to the multitude, There 
are six days in which men ought to 
work; in them therefore come and be 
healed, and not on the day of the Sab- 
bath. (15) But the Lord answered him, 
and said, Ye hypocrites, doth not each 
one of you on the Sabbath loose his ox 
or his ass from the stall, and lead him 
away to watering? (16) And ought not 
this woman, being a daughter of Abra- 
ham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, these 
eighteen years, to have been loosed 
from this bond on the day of the Sab- 
bath? (17) And as he said these things, 
all his adversaries were put to shame; 
and all the multitude rejoiced for all 
the glorious things that were done 
by him.” 


It has been a weakness of really 
devout people in all ages of the world, 
whether Jew, Mohammedan or Chris- 
tian, to pick out some one prominent 
practice or custom, and 
or observance of that 


doctrine or 
make belief in 
the test of loyalty to their particular re- 
ligion or sect, a sort of ‘term of com- 


munion.” This doctrine or custom may 
be scriptural or it may not, or at least 
not unscriptural; but an undue empha- 
sis 1s placed on it, while other doctrines 
or practices, equally important, and 
generally more so, are likely to be over- 
looked or neglected and the whole range 
of religious life narrowed thereby. 

One of the particular religious fads 
among the Jews of Christ’s day was the 
keeping of the Sabbath. Sabbath-keep- 
ing to the Jew of that day meant two 
things: rest, that is, doing no work at 
all, and making the day a “delight,” as 
they called it, which meant simply hav- 
ing a good time. We can not under- 
stand Christ’s attitude toward the Jew- 
ish Sabbath without knowing somewhat 
in detail the ideas of the Jews on both 
these lines, resting and having a good 
time. The Jewish literature on this 
point is most voluminous. Sixty-four 
pages in the Jewish Talmud, and 150 
double p2ges in the Babylonian Talmud 
are taken up in describing what might 
be done on the Sabbath, and what not. 

For example, it was not lawful to 
cook an egg laid on the first day of 
the week, because the hen must have 
worked on the Sabbath getting ready 
to lay it. A woman must not look into 
a mirror on that day, for fear she 
might see a grav hair and be tempted 
to pull it out. That would be labor, 
and strictly forbidden. They might 
wear “specs” in the house on the Sab- 
bath day, but not on the street, for the 
reason that they might fall off and have 
to be picked up; and that would be 
labor. It was not Jawful to examine 
clothes by lamplight on Friday after 
the sun had gone down, because one 
might be tempted to kill insects; that 
would be labor. It was unlawful to lift 
a fig on the Sabbath day, but they could 
lift half a fig; for the fig was the small- 
est unit of Jewish measurement. 

They must not visit on the Sabbath 





day, but if on the day before they would 
connect the houses with a piece of 
twine or wire, thus making one house, 
they might visit to their hearts’ con- 
tent. If the Jew in Christ’s day had a 
telephone system, he might have visit- 
ed over the whole county. He must not 
travel more than two thousand cubits 
on the Sabbath day, but if he left some- 
thing at this limit before the Sabbath 
began, he might go there and get it, and 
then go another two thousand cubits If 
an animal were mired down in a bog on 
the Sabbath, they might take it out, 
according to one school; the other held 
that they must not take it out on the 
Sabbath, but could give it feed and wa- 
ter. They must not kindle a fire on the 
Sabbath, but it was a pious act to have 
the best cold meal possible, altho it cost 
the wages for a whole week’s work. 


It will be observed that none of these 
regulations were based on the fourth 
commandment. They were based on the 
teachings of those who claimed to inter- 
pret it. These are excellent examples of 
judge-made law and church-made sin. 

Holding such views, it is no wonder 
that the Pharisees who were dogging 
the footsteps of Jesus were horrified at 
what He did. He was in fact regarded 
as the greatest Sabbath-breaker of His 
day. When on one occasion, probably 
going home from synagogue before 
breakfast, He passed along a path that 
ran thru grain fields, and the disciples 
picked some heads of the ripe grain, 
rubbing them out and blowing out the 
chaff, farmer-boy-like, and eating them, 
they were committing a deadly sin. 
From the Pharisaie point of view, this 
involved anywhere from two to four 
sins: reaping (gathering the heads), 
threshing (rubbing them out), winnow- 
ing (blowing out the chaff), and grind- 
ing (eating the grain). 

To illustrate, let me give a quotation 
from the Talmud, the summary of the 
Jewish law: “If a woman rolls wheat 
to remove the husks, it is considered 
as screening. If she rubs the heads of 
wheat, it is regarded as threshing. If 
she cleans off the leaves, it is sifting. If 
she bruises the ears, it is grinding. If 
she throws them up in her hand, it is 
winnowing.” 

Keeping in mind this attitude of Jew- 
ish people, and particularly the more 
religious of them, with reference to 
Sabbath keeping. and the multitude of 
laws that they had framed to keep them- 
selves from any sort of work on the 
Sabbath, and similar laws intended to 
enable them to have a good time on that 
day, and their utter ignorance of moral 
principles involved in Sabbath keeping, 
bearing this in mind, we can readily see 
the effect of the miraculous healing of 
the poor woman, both on the Pharisees 
and on the common people. 

It was in Perea, across the Jordan, 
where the people had heard of Jesus, 
but had never heard Him before. It was 
on the Sabbath in the synagogue, or, as 
we would say, at church; and there 
comes in a woman, bent over, one who 
could not straighten herself, and had 
not for eighteen years. Jesus, having 
compassion on her, called her to the 
pulpit or desk, where He was no doubt 
expounding the lesson of the day. With 
the eyes of the congregation fastened 
upon her, He said, “Woman, thou art 
loosed from thine infirmity.” Then He 
laid His hands upon her; and, feeling 
new life within, she straightened her- 
self and stood upright. 

Instantly there was great excitement 
in the congregation; but the most ex- 
cited man was the ruler of the syna- 
gogue. The woman thanked the Lord, 
recognizing a power more than human. 
The ruling or presiding elder not only 
became angry, but was filled with in- 
dignation. Naturally he turned on the 





woman, and said in effect: What 
brings the likes of you here on the Sab- 
bath? The Sabbath is a day of rest, not 
a day for the work of healing. You 
have six days of your own in which to 
be healed. Why steal a day from the 
Lord? He does not dispute the fact of 
the healing. The sin of which he indi- 
rectly accused Jesus was that of work- 
ing on the Sabbath; and Jesus at once 
replied: What a hypocrite you are, 
with all your outward sanctity. Don’t 
you water your live stock on the Sab- 
bath? Isn’t that work? You take care 
of your live stock—dumb brutes with- 
out souls. Here’s a human being like 
yourselves, a daughter of Abraham, one 
of the chosen people, who has been suf: 
fering for some eighteen years for some 
sin of her own (I ihus interpret the 
passage “whom Satan hath bound’); 
and should not she be relieved even tho 
it be the Sabbath? 

There was no answer to that ques- 
tion; for here was the great fact of the 
power of God to heal standing before 
them. Even His adversaries were 
shamed. But the common people re 
joiced. Why? Here in Perea was pow- 
er to heal, and here was delivery from 
the absurd regulations which made 
Sabbath-keeping a burden. 

Jesus now became a marked man in 
that neighborhood. Even His enemies 
wanted to study Him, and hence, prob- 
ably on the next Sabbath, one of the 
leading Pharisees asked Him to take 
Sabbath dinner with him. The Sabbath 
dinner in those times was the big din- 
ner of the week. While everything was 
cold, the food was the most expensive, 
and every one wore his best clothes. 
This was distinguished company; but 
among the invited guests was one who 
had the dropsy. Dropsy is not a dis- 
ease, but a symptom of a disease that 
means death sooner or later. This man 
had probably been invited in order to 
catch Jesus in some way. He puts a 
question to these authorities on Sab- 
bath law: In your opinion, is it lawful 
to heal on the Sabbath? After their ex- 
perience in the synagogue, probably the 
Sabbath before, they refused to give an 
opinion. 

Jesus then took the man and healed 
him, and apparently sent him home to 
tell his folks of his great good fortune. 
Then in the absence of the healed man, 
Jesus said to the Pharisees and lawyers 
in substance: I would like to ask youa 
question. If any of you had an ox or an 
ass that fell into a pit on the Sabbath 
day, would you go and pull him out? 
Neither would they answer that ques- 
tion, for it was one of the disputed 
points at this very time between the 
two schools of the rabbis. One school 
said it was lawful. The other said not, 
but that he might take it food and wa- 
ter, on the same principle that if a wall 
fell on a man on the Sabbath, he might 
be taken out if he were found to be 
alive, but not if he were already dead. 


It will thus be seen, if we compare , 


these two passages with other passages 
in which the same question comes up, 
but notably Mark, 2: 23-27, that Jesus’ 
views on the Sabbath are these: Rest, 
in order to worship, and worship, in or- 
der to do service. He regarded the 
fourth commandment as both ceremo- 
nial and moral; and when there was a 
conflict, the ceremonial must give way 
to ube moral. He cited one occasion, the 
story of David and his men eating the 
showbread, unlawful for anyone but the 
priests, and justified it on the ground 
that David was doing the king’s busi- 
ness. He justified the labor of the 
priests in the temple on the ground 
that it was service. He summed up His 
teaching in the verse: “It is lawful to 
do good on the Sabbath day.” 
Applying this to our own times, we 
have the moral and the conventional; 
for our conventions take the place of 
the ceremonial law of the Jews. There- 
fore, when any question comes up with 
reference to Sabbath-keeping, the main 
question is: Is the proposed course of 
conduct for the purpose of doing good? 
Is it service to humanity? If so, then 
we may disregard the conventions. 
Now the application of this must be 
made by each individual. He alone is 








the judge in his own case; he alone is 
responsible. Does the thing you pro- 
pose to do develop either your own spir- 
itual nature, or does it benefit men? 
Keeping this clearly in mind, and real- 
izing that the first Juty of every man 
is to develop his own moral character, 
and the second duty is to develop the 
mora! character of others, there is no 
difficulty in determining whether the 
thing proposed is right or wrong. 

The question is often asked: Is it 
right to ride in an automobile on the 
Sabbath? The answer is: Does the use 
of the automobile develop your spiritual 
nature? Does it help humanity, or en- 
able you to help somebody else? There 
was a time when Christians would not 
ride in the street cars on Sabbath. Why 
do you ride on the street cars? To go 
to church? To go and see a sick person? 
To go and visit your friends who are 
keeping the Sabbath? Or is it purely 
for pleasure? The same principle may 
be applied to every conceivable thing 
that men do on the Sabbath. 





Fashion Department 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 











No 9767—Slenderizing Lines for the 
Stout Woman—Cut in sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 
16. 48 and 50 inches bust measure. Size 
16 requires 4% yards 36-inch material 
with 8 yards ribbon for sash and vest 
band; 2% yards 65-inch ribbon for searf 
and * yard fringe. The clever use of a 


long searf collar performs the magic touch 
by giving a slender, dignified line to this 
dress especially designed for the stout 
figure. The side body of the waist and 
upper sleeve section is in one. 

No. 1549—Thinning Lines for the Plump 
Figure—Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48 and 50 inches bush measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards 40-inch material. 
For the mature figure or the woman who 
is a bit heavy, it would be a hard task 
indeed to find more becoming lines than 
those offered in this smart style. The 
panel front is the fundamental of slender- 
izing lines and the moderately flared 
sleeve does much toward gracefully con- 


cealing the broad hipline and they are 
modish besides. 
Transfer Pattern No. 608—In yellow 


only—15 cents extra, 

No. 1609—The Straight Line Mode Still 
Prevails—Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 35% yards 40-inch material 
Longer skirts are, in a way, a handicap, 
especially for walking. So here we are 
offering a smart style that gives the nec- 
essary fullness in the form of pleats at 
each side and which at the same time 
adds considerably to its charm without 
detracting from the very popular straight 
line silhouette. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 


sign your name and address. A_ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etce., 


sent on receipt of 10 cents Remit in 
stamps or coin, and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 
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Hatches be A we 1) 


With Porter SOFT-HEAT 

Move. than an inogheater. Beats the 

4s Stays on job every minute. 

tien sbomnea ically. (RON CLAD GUAR- 

init Baron Se hg from every 

egg. Serippl les. Notraye 3 
treules nest like b en's. Glass top. 

smoke no dirt, no trouble. Perfect 

entilation and and moisture. sn id. 

in 60 years. Write forfree 

fock™“How to jatch for rofit”-card wilde. 

Porter Incubator Co., Box 423, Blair, Neb, 























| 3= Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


Hot- Water, r Loma a _Beutte Wallis 

Fibre Board. Self Hon $Y ry -4 
buys 4 

WiFasccder’ “nia § 18° 










eo 5 now. 
in Prizes, 
PD Uece bok tatchin Facts. 
It tells everything. Jim 
Co., Box $2, Racine, Wis. 





American Poultry Journal 


Oldest, Largest and Best 
MONTHS’ OS ots. 


TRIAL 
a Ye. 75e 2 YEARS $1 5 Yrs.82 


verages over 100 pages per issue — tells 
how 7 to feed frase ons breed; how to secure high egg 
~ luction; hateh and rear poultry successfully. 
tablished 1874. “Only Be for 4 mos Stamps accepted. 























i your egge 








ond pey the merce each grade, 


DAVEN a 
Poultry Book ‘stest.n¢ best vor: 144 


hatching, rearing,®feeding and disease information. 
Pig Successful Poul Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varteties and BABY ICKS. Trelis howto choose 
fowls, exes, oo sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box |(5, Clarinda, lowa 


Highest Prices Pai 








for live and dressed 
poultry, also for 


veal, eggs, butter and pigeons A square deal al- 
ways. ©. E. McNEILL & CO., 325 W. So. Water 
Street, Chicago, Illinote 


Baby CHICKS 


Order Chicks Now For Spring 
Delivery at Following Rates 


White or Brown Leghorns 


¢10—100; Barred Rocks, An- 
conas, $12—100; 8. C. Reds, 
613—100: R. C. Reds, White 
tocks, $15—100; W yandottes, 
B. Orpingtons, Minorcas, 
$16—100, postpaid, 2 extra 
quality 8. C. Brown Leghorn 
cockerela 62.50 each All 
vigorous stock. Customer re- 
ports puliet laying at three 


months 27 days from our 
Baby Chicks. All full blood- 
ed stock. Shipped anywhere. 
Catalog ise free and tells 
about our saving. Capacity 
more than 50,000 chicks weekly. 


D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES 


Successor to Farrow-Hireh Co 
_PEORIA, a LLINOIS 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


From forced draft mammoth tncubators, that 
are pure bred and chuck full of vitality and pep. 
The kind that grow quickly to maturity, that 
make rea] layers, that make your purchase of 
Baby Chicks a success. Fifteen varieties. Each 
flock range grown and on a separate farm. 100% 
live delivery. Write today for catalog and price 
list 


Emmetsburg Hatchery, 








Emmetsburg, lowa 








800,000 BABY CHICKS FOR 1923 


Twelve varieties. Pure bred, 


¥ heavy laying stock. Shipped pre- 
paid. 97% live arrival guaran- 
teed. Prompt delivery. Orders 
booked on smal! deposit. Prices 


for 1923 are the lowest we ever 
uoted. Send your name for a 
ree copy of our illustrated cata- 
log folder. Write today. LAWTON A. 
REILING, Box 8 F, Bellevue, lowa. 





















Prof. kings Baby Chicks * 


5% discount on spring prices for 
Jan. orders. Delivery and pure 
coding, gygrentecd. Prof. King's own 


ceER . Box M., IOWA CITY, 1A, 











1OWA CRICK at 








EST baby « chicks, eighteen varieties. Book your 

J order early for our healthy bred to lay chicks. 

Purebred. Guaranteed safe arrival. Postpaid. ¢15 

to 619 per 100 for February, March delivery, discount 

on large orders. Catalog. Magnolia Hatchery, 
Magnolia, Iilfnots. 


ABY Chix. Fourteen varieties; postpaid; 100% 
afrival guaranteed. Catalog on request 
O’Conneil Farms & Hatchery, Lost Nation, lowa. 
BABY CHICK from sixteen pure bred breeds 
for 1928. Write for catalog. Kra- 


mer Hatchery , Fairmont, Minn. 











FERRETS. 

for sale, any size, color or sex. 
Write today for FREE price list. 

Box 854, Des Moines, Iowa 


— 


HIRAM PECK, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ee ernenernoreinnnanancee 
355 TOULOUSE geese, 337 Barred and White 

4 Rock, 276 Rose and Single Comb Red, 242 
Brown and White Legborn cockerels. Aye Bros., 
Biair, Nebr., Box 2. 


1949 COCKERELS, 49 varieties. Hatching 
e e/ eggs. Free book. Aye Bros., Box 2, 
Blair, Nebraska. 




















The Poultry 























Poultry Shipping 

Standing on the platform of the rail- 
road station in Chicago waiting for our 
train to come in we noted that the man 
on the other side of the post against 
which we were leaning was in overalls 
and carrying a lantern, so we asked 
him if he belonged to the train crew. 

“No,” he said, “I came in with a car- 
load of poultry. I carry the lantern to 
use with the chickens. I need it down 
the aisles when I feed.” 

The train came before we had asked 
him all the questions we should like to 
have had him answer. We really want- 
ed to know what he was paying, what 
he was getting, what it costs to ship a 
carload of poultry, the radius from 
which he gathered his poultry, whether 
he had mixed lots? or whether the birds 
were mostly pure-breds; whether he 
found that the pure-breds and the pure- 
bred crosses were becoming more com- 
mon; whether he found the same prej- 
udice against black feathers, and 
against feathered legs that used to 
handicap the breeders of black and 
feather-legged birds, and many others, 
but the time schedule did not permit. 

The poultry buyer explained that the 
prices which the commission men want- 
ed from the buyers was posted—the 
commission houses using a uniform, 
fixed price. Thursday, December 14, 
they posted the price at 21 cents, but 
could not get it, and so they took 20. 
In the summer, he fattened his young 
stuff. In the winter if they could make 
their hens hold the weight they had 
when bought, they felt satisfied. 

As to the question of duck eggs, he 
said: “Well, if you have a whole case 
of duck eggs, and they are very nice 
and clean and haven’t been washed, 
and are very fresh, you can ship to 
New York or Boston and get a pretty 
good price, but duck eggs don’t keep as 
well as hens’ eggs, and if they are a 
little shrunk, it’s awful hard to get rid 
of them, or if there is a bad one or 
two—he halted significantly, “well, you 
just can't get it.” 


Public-Spirited Poultrymen 
The officers of poultry associations 


have much more work on their hands 
in putting on a show than one would 


think. Once it is determined that the 
show is to be held, there is the pre- 


mium list to be made out, which means 
that first the business men must be 
solicited for aid and for advertising. 

There are the arrangements for the 
hall, plans for receiving the birds 
promptly and for placing them where 
they are safe in coops that have previ- 
ously been disinfected. There are the 
feeding arrangements to be looked af- 
ter; the first aid to be administered 
when necessary; the watering and the 
bedding. Some breeders will empty all 
of the water and feed out of the coops 
and give their own ration. Some will 
complain that the coops are too full of 
litter; others that the litter is too 
scanty: “The birds have a hard enough 
time on the floor of the coop when 
there is plenty of litter,’’ says one. 
“Why half fill the coop with straw to 
catch the droppings and mess their 
feathers up for the judge?” asks an- 
other. 

And, oh, the grief of packing up the 
birds for the home journey; the search 
for missing coops; the trains which 
must be made; the tags which are 
missing! The poor officers rush hith- 
er and yon, trying to make the poultry 


show the best show ever held, and 
when it is all over, they find they have 
been so busy they haven't seen it 


themselves. 

Poultry shows are an inspiration to 
weary poultry breeders, and a spur to 
poultry buying. The men who have a 
high enough poultry temperature to 
pitch in and do the necessary work 
deserve much praise. 








Sex of Guineas 


A subscriber wishes to know the sex 
of guinea fowls. 

In all varieties of guineas the males 
and females are very much alike in ap- 
pearance, save that the males have a 
little heavier comb and wattles. Their 
heads are a little coarser, and when 
they are excited they walk on tiptoe. 
The cry of the male is one shrieking 
note, while the female has two notes. 

3uck-wheat, buck-wheat,” she calls. 

It is stated that domestication 
changes the color of the legs of the 
guinea fowl; that whereas in the wild 
varieties the legs are almost uniform- 
ly dull gray or brown, in the domestic 
they are usually a bright reddish yel- 
low or orange. 


Poultry Advertising Rate 


We make e special classified poultry advertising 
rate as follows: 8c per word per insertion if the ad 
runs four to eight consecutive times, and 7c per werd 
per insertion when the ad runs eight or more con- 
secutive times. If the ad runs less than four times, 
the charge is 10c per word per insertion. Minimum 
size advertisement accepted is twenty words. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or number {s counted 
asone word. All advertisements are set without 
dispiay other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 
advance. Make all remittances by bank draft, post- 
al or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be received at least eight days before 
date of issue in order to be properly classified. Ad- 
dress all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 





QaSATnes Barred Rock Cockerels. 
OO From the kind that won ten first out of 
fourteen entered in Iowa's three largest shows, 1921. 
Won again at State Fair twelve out of twenty-three 
offered. Des Moines show December 1922, thirty- 
seven Out of forty-three birds under ribbon. At 
$2.50 each while they last. 


John Keimann & son, Jefferson, low lowa 








DOGS. 








"A Friend an¢PJaymate 


Shomont White » Collies s Love Kiddies 


This one quality a! 
es rare ee = ‘re gentle, fearless, 
devoted. Have every quality a jy er 









iso | KENN Wiese. 


Box 212 , Montico! 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 





Pioneer 4H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Medicines | 129 West 24th Street, New York 

















CANARIES 


“—s ~ 


EAUTIFUL Golden Canaries with dark 
topnot or plain, from best singers obtainable. 
Male 65.00; pair $5.50. Mrs. Lucy Brown, Newell, Ia. 





~ 














LEGHORNS. ig 
OSE COME BROWN LEGHORNS 
“The strain that always lays’. Closing out en- 

tire stock. Early April batched cockerels, pullets, 
also hens culled by Peters. G. M. West, Ankeny, Ia. 





eee RAAAAAAAL 





ror SALE—S.C. W. Leghorn cockerels 

Nothing but the best. Bred to lay. from Hogan 
tested stock, three dollars each, BROW McWuIL- 
ul [AMS, Grand Junction, lowa. 





CHICKS 8. C. W. Leghorns. Discount on ovders re- 
celved before Jan. 15th. Send for catalog. 


EGGS Leghorn Land, Hopkinton, fa. 





Qiveie Comb Buff Leghorn cockerels. Big type, 
beautiful Golden Buff. $1.50 each, 12, $15. 
A. L. Bowler, Fairfax, Iowa. 








» C. Buff Leghorn cockerels, April hatch, large 
KD. type, prize winners, $2.50 each, 6 for $12.00. IL 
R. Arnold, Hornick, Lowa. 
U RE bred Rose Comb Brown Legbora ¢ cockerels 
$1.1 10 each. Frank Kearney, Oakland, lowa. 
FE Single ( omb— ‘Brown Leghorn cockerels for 
sale, $1.00 each. Arthur Schultz, Rutiand, Iowa. 





‘INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, prseee to 
OO sell. Mrs, W. M. - Graepler, Dows, lowa 











For Sale—Extra Large, Pure bred 


Mammouth Toulouse Geese and Ganders 


Mrs. Jake Weber, Grinnell, Iowa 





G EESE: Toulouse, Kmden, African, China. 
3 Ducks: Pekin, Rouen, Runner, Muscovy, 
Wild Canada Geese, Wild Mallard Ducks. John 


Hasa, Bettendorf, Iowa. 





Embden and White China 
Trio Mammoth Toulouse 
ES, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 
Crore RK, large Toulouse breeding geese, gandere 
each. Large Pekin and Rouen ducks, 

, A, Ziemer, Austin. Minnesota. 


tem winnin 
Geese, $3.50 eac 
4.0. | 00. x. ics 











$2.00 each. 
ARGE Embden anders, 83.50 each "and White 
Muscovy ducks $1.2 drakes $1.50. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lynn Fesoameyer. Riceville, Ia. 





W HITE Embden Geese and Ganders, $3.75 each; 
White Wyandotte cockerels, $2.00 each. Mrs. 








J. M. Cormack, Moorland, lowa. 
LANGSHANS. 
IG Black Langshans. Guaranteed. Osterfoss 


Hedrick, Iowa. 











JOR SALE— 
A. D. Benson, Tharman, 


Fine Black Langshan cockerels. Mrs. 
lowa. 


ORPI ING@TONS 








QINGLE Comb White Orpington cockerels, Keller- 
‘ strass strain, big boned, culled stock. 82.50 until 
Jette Clark, Oakland, lowa 


ann 


January ist 


am bred 8. C. 
bone, size and color 
Hinkley, Cameron, Mo. 


‘io hundred Baff Orpington cockerels from 
prize winning and heavy laying strain. Three, 
Roup & Son, Ames, Iowa. 





Buff Orpington cockerels. Good 
Eggsineeason. Mrs. Chas. 





five dollars and up. 





BLACK SPANISH 

Ko SALE—A limited number of choice White 

Face Black Spanish cockerels at $2.00 each. 
C. G. Willig, Hubbard, lowa. 





——~ 





PPP PP ALLL AIA 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Large, heavy boned, extra well barred cockerels 
at $3.00 each. A few select birds at 85.00 each. Have 
bred them since 1890.—Mammoth Toulouse ganders, 
$5.00each., W.S. Austin & Sons, Dumont, Ia. 


Bred-To-Lay BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 


Best laying strains in America (240-290); Blue Rib- 
bon winners; weigh from 7 to 8 lbs. Good type, 
splendid barring, $3.00; six or more $2.75. Extra 
ohoice pen cockerels, Parks and Aristocrats, 4.00. 
State Record Farm. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, Gowrie, Ia. 








\ HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Careful 
breeders will need some of my bigh clase 
cockerels offered at from $2.50 to 610.00. Exhibition 


and breeders that 1 guarantee to please you, Females 
at the right prices. Write.—Two good English Blood 
Hounds for sale. Frank E. Ristrim, Stanhope, lowa. 





I ARK Barred Rock cockerels, Bradley strain, 
heavy boned, well marked, 15 ist; 13 2nds; 4 
pullet, ist young pen Cedar 
A. WARD, Monticello, Iowa. 


shows Ist and 2nd 
Rapids, lowa H. 





INGLET and Bradley Barred Rock cockerels, 
straight, narrow barring, heavy. bone, from 
prize winners and heayy layers. Stock direct, satie- 
faction guaranteed or money back. Mrs. Clyde 
Thompson, Hopkinton, lowa. 


Hl ARK Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels and 

cocks. From stock that has won 171 ribbons 
in the past 6 show seasons. From 83.00 to #10.00. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. L. E, Wilson, 
Eagle Grove, lowa. 


\ ALTESE strain Barred Rocks; w 
4 in dark cocks and cockerels. 
guaranteed. Mrs. W. B. 
Missourt. 








onderful quality 
Satisfaction 
Popham, R. 5, Chillicothe, 


pe RK BR ED ‘Bur Rock Cockerels from 
way i laying strain; farm range $2.00 each. 
Mrs. Cc. W. PATTON. Hampton, Ia. 








pares strain Barred Rock cockerels. Vigorous, 
well-marked birds, 83.00 each Improve your 
flock. Lester Stemen, R iverside, lowa. 

Barred Plymouth 


re SAL &<Thorouelbred 
tock Roosters; a large type of bird, 81.65 if taken 
now. Fred Ducommun, Cleghorn, lowa. 





REODE a8. AND REDS. 


——ee ALLL AL ALAA AALS 


NGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Heavy boned, dark red, great laying strain; 200 
choice breeding cockerels at $2.50 each; 30 exhibition 
quality cockerels at $5 each. Shipped on approval. 
Order now. Mrs. Edw, Beranek, Solon, lowa. 


YINGLE Comb Rhode Island R ed coc kevele—G 00d 
\ type and color, heavy laying strain. First grade, 
$3.00; second grade, $2.50. Mrs. Asa Lee, Mitchell- 
ville, lowa. 





| OBE Comb Rhode Island Red c cockerels and pul- 
~ lets. Dark red, large boned, good laying strain. 
A. E. 


Prize winning stock, $2.50 and 63.50. Miller, 


Marion, lowa. 


I OSE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, year- 
ling hens and pullets. 250 egg strain, prices 
Mrs. Frank Lelst, Ottosen, lows. 





right 





OSE Comb Rhode “Inland Red coc kerels. Large. 

} dark red kind. From certified flock. Mrs. T. 
M. Renshaw, Storm Lake, lowa. 

EAVY boned, dark red R. C. Reds, great laying 

strain and show stock. Guaranteed to sult 
Highiand Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 














} C, Reds. cockerels 7 to 10 pounds, 88.00 to $5.00; 
x Dark Velvety Red Reaf Show birds: a few 


pullets. Ben Flack, Osage, lowa. 





Biba DOTTES 


PAA 


R.C. C.WhiteWyandotteCockerels 


The large, heavy big boned type of the best laying 
strain. Snow white birds with quality. Martin’s 
Regal Dorcas strain, price #2.50 each; $2.00 each in 
lots of four or more.—We also offer a few good 
white Pekin ducks at 62.00. Drakes at $2.50 each. 
Order from this ad. 

- MM. C. CRAMER, 








Monroe, lowa 


\ THITE WYANDOTTES, WINNERS 

at lowa State Fair, Austin, Minn., Cincinnatt?, 
Ohio, also lead in laying at lowa State Agricultura) 
College, cockerels $3.50, 85.00, $7.50 and $10.00 eacb. 
Hi. F. DUE F. DU Jee, Box we Kagle Grove, ! fa. 











100 Tan whi hite w yandette Cockerels early 
hatched, big boned, good color, $2.50 each. 5) 
pullets ¢1.50 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Cc. A. TAYDUOR, Ames, lowa. 





( ‘OCKERELS, Rose Comb White Wyandotte, $2.50 

and up. Rose and Single Comb White Leg- 
horns 61.50 and 2.50. A. P. Holden & Sons, Ottosen, 
lowa. 


UFF Wyandotte 

flock. Best quality, 
$2.50 each; three or more $2.25. 
Weston, Iowa, 


NHOICE White Wyandottes. Cockerels, $2.50 each 


four or more, $2.00 each. Farm range. A. L 
Surfus, Bristow, lowa. 











cockerels from record farm 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. Chas. Hough, 








MEINORCAS., 
. ©. Black Minorca cockerels—Same stock 
OO. as winners at the me State Fair poultry show, 
$1.50 each. R. 8S. GOODMAN, Leon, lowa. 








coc ‘“ INS. 





JOR SALE—Partridge Cochin cockerels and pul- 
lets, $3.00 each for five or more; less, $2.50 each. 
O. @. McVey, Arbela, Mo. 





Cit. LVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels, fine select 
‘ heavy ones at $3.00 each; three, 68.00; six, $15.50. 
Wyandotte Farm, Pilot Mound, lowa. 


gts Wyandotte and R. C. Rhode Island White 
cockerels, large farm raised stock. Mre. 
Geo. M. Deyoe, Mason City, Iowa. 








I OSE Comb White Wyandotte cockerels, big bone. 
from special pens, $2.50, $3.00 and @5.00. E. C. 
Cooper, Prairie City, lowa. 
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SYNOPSIS—Talbot Ward and Frank 
Munroe, from New York; Yank, a woods- 
man from the north, and Johnny, an im- 
petuous youngster from Virginia, started 
for the gold fields in 1849. After many 
interesting and sometimes exhausting ad- 
ventures, they reached San Francisco. 
Ward decided to remain, for the alluring 
business opportunities here were more 
than he could pass up, even for the gold 
fields. 

Yank, Munroe and Johnny started up 
the Sacramento for Sutters Fort. ‘There 
they equipped themselves with pack horses 
and started out. The party came upon the 
diggings quite suddenly. The trail ran 
around the corner of a hill and there they 
gaw perhaps fifty men, working like a lot 
of ants in the dry stream bottom. 

Hangman’s Gulch was the scene of their 
first efforts. ‘They found that panning 
geld Gidn’t make them much more than 
good day wages, but somehow there ap- 
peared more excitement about it. You 
couldn't tell when you might strike fit rich. 
Finally, at Yank’s insistence, they built 
two “cradles” at a cost of $150 and began 
washing the dust cut faster. 

On Saturday night they paid a visit to 
the town and saw the first sign of govern- 
ment. John Semple, a self-appointed “al- 
calde,” settled disputes between men in 
an attempt to have some semblance of law. 
On Sundays. gambling and drink ruled. 
Yank and Munroe found themselves get- 
ting tired and hunted up Johnny who was 
hard at a gambling game and positively 
refused to accompany them home. They 
continued to pan gold contentedly for a 
time until they met a hunter called Bags- 
by. He visited a great deal with them 
and suggested that if they went farther 
up the diggings would be much better. 

This idea appealed to them and they de- 
cided if they covld get Bagsby to go with 
them they would go. “‘W ill you go, Sam, 
if we pay you for going?’ they asked. 
“Sure,” replied the trapper at once. “I’m 
a laboring man; I'll go anywhar I'm paid 
to go.’ 


CHAPTER XX!I—WE LEAVE THE 
DIGGINGS 


There were nine of us—Bagsby, Yank, 
Johnny Fairfax, myself, Don Gaspar, Vas- 
quez, McNally, Buck Barry, and Missouri 
Jones. We possessed in all just nine 
horses. Yank, Vasquez, Bagsby and Jones 
drove eight of them out again to Sutter’s 
Fort for provisions—Don Gaspar’s beau- 
tiful chestnut refused to be a pack-horse 
on any terms. We took the opportunity of 
sending our accumulations of gold dust 
to Talbot for safekeeping. I do not know 
just how much my companions forwarded. 
Of course I could compute their shares; 
but had no means of telling just what de- 
ductions to allow for the delights of Hang- 
man’s Gulch. For Talbot I laid aside as 
his share of our entire product of four 
hundred and eighty-six ounces a total of 
one hundred and ten ounces. This in- 
cluded the half of my own share, as 
agreed. Roughly speaking, the value of a 
partnership third, after Don Gaspar’s por- 
tion had been deducted, was a trifle over 
a thousand dollars for six weeks’ work. 
There seemed to us also an excellent op- 
portunity to realize something on the two 
cradles. I went about among the miners, 
and without trouble got bids for a hun- 
dred dollars each. Johnny was by no 
means satisfied with this. He insisted 
that late in the afternoon we drag the for- 
midable engines up the trail to the town, 
where he deposited them in the middle 
of the street. There he proceeded to auc- 
tion them; attracting the crowd by the 
simple expedient of firing his Colt’s re- 
volver. The bidding was sluggish at first, 
but Johnny's fractious oratory warmed it. 
The first cradle was knocked down at one 
hundred and sixty dollars. The second 
about to go for approximately the 





was 
same amount when Johnny held up his 
hand. 


said he, 
quite 
This is no 


impressively, “I 
realize for what 
ordinary 


“Gentlemen,” 
do not think you 
you are bidding. 


cradie, like the other. This is the very 
identical warranted genuine cradle into 
which that enormous lump of gold, weigh- 
ing three and three-quarter ounces—the 
finest nugget ever unearthed at Hang- 
man’s Gulch—was about to be shoveled 
by that largest and most enormous lump 


the gentleman at my right, when 
and claimed as private prop- 
laws of these 
identical his- 


ge 


of a lad, 
seized upon 
erty in accordance with the 
diggings. This is the very 
torical cradle! Now, how much am I bic 

The crowd laughed—but it bid! We got 
two hundred and forty dollars for it. 

Our purveyors returned the second day 
after. They reported prices very high at 
Sutter's Fort, and a great congestion of 
people there; both of those ascending the 


river from San Francisco, and of over- 
landers. Prices had consequently gone 
up. Indeed, so high were all provisions 


that our hard-headed partners had con- 
tented themselves with buying only some 
coffee, dried beef and flour. They had 
purchased also a further supply of pow- 
der and balls, and a-rifle apiece for such 
of us as already had none. The weapons 
were very exgensive, and we found that 
our savings had been much eaten into. We 
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collected our effects, packed them, as 
many of them as we were able, and sunk 
to sleep in a pleasing tingle of excite- 
ment. 

Bagsby got us up long before daylight. 
The air was chilly, in contrast to the ter- 
rific heats to be expected later in the day, 
so we hastened to finish our packing, and 
at dawn we were off. 

Bagsby struck immediately away from 
the main road toward the north. The 
country we traversed was one of wide, 
woody bottoms separated by rocky hills. 
The trapper proved to be an excellent 
guide. Seemingly by a sort of instinct he 
was able to judge where a way would 
prove practicable for our animals down 
into or up out of the numerous canyons 
and ravines. It was borne in on me very 
forcibly how much hampered we should 
have been by our inexperience had we 
tried it alone. The country mounted 
gradually. From some of the higher points 
we could see out over the lowlands lost 
in a brown heat haze. Deer were numer- 
ous, and a species of hare, and the hel- 
meted quail. The sun was very hot; but 
the air was curiously streaked with cool- 
ness and with a fierce dry heat as tho 
from an open furnace door. Ali the grass 
was brown and crisp. Darker and more 
abrupt mountains showed themselves in 
the distance, with an occasional peak of 
white and glittering snow. 

Until about three o’ciock, we journeyed 
thru a complete solitude. Then we came 
upon some men digging in a dry wash. 
They had piled up a great heap of dirt 
from a hole. We stopped and talked to 
them, and discovered that they were 
working what they called ‘‘dry diggings.” 
The pay dirt they excavated from wher- 
ever they found it, piled it in a convenient 
place, and there left it until the rains 
should permit its washing. They claimed 
their dirt would prove to be very rich; 
but I thought myself that they were labor- 
ing in great faith. Also we learned what 
Bagsby had known right along, but which 
he had not bothered to tell us; that we 
were now about to cross the main Over- 
land Trail. 

We stopped that night near the road, 
and at a wayside inn or road-house of 
logs kept by a most interesting man. He 
served us an excellent meal, including real 
eges, and afterward joined us around the 


fire. He was an Italian, short, strongly 
built, with close curly hair, a rollicking, 
good-natured face, and with tiny gold 


rings in his ears, Johnny and he did most 
of the talking, while we listened. No part 
of the civilized world seemed to have been 
unvisited by this pair. Johnny mentioned 
Paris, our host added an intimate detail 
as to some little street; London appeared 
to be known to them from one end to the 
other; Berlin, Edinburg, St. Petersburg 
even, and a host of other little fellows 
whose names I never knew before and 
can not remember now. They swapped 
reminiscences of the streets, the restau- 
rants and the waiters and proprietors 
thereof, the alleys and byways, the parks 
and little places. I knew, in a general 
way, that Johnny had done the grand 
tour, but the Italian with his gold ear- 
rings and his strong, brown, good-hu- 
mored peasant face, puzzled me complete- 
ly. How came he to be so traveled—so 
intimately traveled? He was no sailor; 
that I soon determined. 

The two of them became thoroly inter- 
ested, but after a time the native courtesy 
of the Italian asserted itself. He evi- 
dently thought we might feel left out of 
it; tho I think the others were, like my- 
self, quite fascinated. 


“You lika music?” he smiled at ug en- 


gagingly. “I getta my Italian fiddle? 
No? 
He arose at our eager assent, pushed 


aside a blanket that screened off one end 


of the log cabin, and produced his ‘‘Italian 
fiddle’’'—a hand-organ! 

At once the solution of the wide wan- 
dering among the many cities, the inti- 
mate knowledge of streets and of public 
places, burst upon my comprehension. I 
could see our host looking upward, his 
strong white teeth flashing in an ingra- 
tiating, fascinating smile, his right arm 


revolving with the crank of his organ, his 
little brown monkey with the red coat and 
the anxious face clambering—— 


Next morning we crossed the Overland 


Trail, and plunged into a new country of 
pines’, of high hills, of deep canyons, and 
bold, rocky ridges. The open spaces we 
had left behind, and the great heats. Wa- 
ter flowed in almost every ravine, and 
along its courses grew green grass and 
wildflowers. Every little while we would 


come upon openings in the forest, clear 
meadows spangled with blossoms; or oc- 
easionally we would skirt high bald knobs 
of rock around which was stiff brush. For 
some miles we could journey at ease thru 
clear woods, then would encounter a gash 
in the earth into which, at some expense 
of trial, we would have to find a way. At 


' first every stream bed was dotted with 


the red shirts of miners. They .became 








fewer as we advanced, until finally the 
last pair had been left behind. We camped 
that night at the edge of one of the mea- 
dows, beneath pine trees. The air turned 
very chilly. We built ourselves a fire of 
dried branches from the trees. In the 
meadow the horses cropped eagerly at the 
lush green feed, their bells tinkling pleas- 
antly. 

Nothing more remote could be imagined. 
Nevertheless Bagsby, Don Gaspar and 
Vasquez were not satisfied. They con- 
sulted at length and apart; then Bagsby 
announced that sentries must. stand 
watches. We grumbled at this, but Bags- 
by was firm, and as we had agreed to 
obey his commands, we did so now. Don 
Gaspar explained to us later that the 
Mexican thieves would trail a party like 
ours for days, awaiting the chance to 
make off with the horses. Bagsby also 
choose the sentinels, selecting himself 
Yank, Vasquez and Missouri Jones. Once 
wrapped in my warm blanket I found my- 
self selfishly glad that my experience had 
not been considered worth trusting. 

The third day we occupied in surmount- 
ing a tremendous ridge of mountains. We 
climbed for hours, working our way up by 
zigzag and long slants thru the pines, the 
rocky outcrops, the ledges, and the stiff 
brush that made up the slope. It was 
hard work, and it seemed to have no end. 
We arrived at last on a knife-edge sum- 
mit. Here the trees were fewer. We 
looked abroad over the country we had 
traversed, and that which lay before us— 
a succession of dark, slim, undulating 
ridges with canyons and valleys between, 
slanting from the great ranges at the 
right to brown, rolling hills and the heat- 
covered, half-guessed plains. Immediately 
below us, very far down, was a toy-like 
valley, with low hills and flat places and 
groves of elfin trees, and a twisting bottle 
green river with white rapids. 

“That's the Porcupine,"’ Bagsby told us 


briefly. 
We took a look, then plunged into the 
tangles and difficulties of the descent. 


Just at sundown, our knees bending un- 
der us, we came off that terrific slant to 
a grateful, wide flat, grown with scat- 
tered oaks, and covered with fine brown 
grass A little spring stream wandered 
thru the meadow toward the river on the 
other side of the valley. 

We camped right there, dumping the 
packs from the horses almost any way. 
After a hearty meal, we rolled,ourselves 
immediately into our blankets and fell 
into a grateful sleep to the tune of the 
distant river murmuring over the shingle, 


CHAPTER XXII-—THE STRIKE 


We awoke next morning to a bright day. 
The helmeted quail were calling; the bees 
were just beginning a sun-warmed hum 
among the bushes; a langurous warmth 
hung in the air, and a Sunday stillness. 
It was as tho we awakened to a new 
world, untrodden by men; which was, in- 
deed, a good deal the case. 

While we ate breakfast we discussed 
our plans. The first necessity, of course, 
was to find out about gold. To that end 
we agreed to separate for the day, pros- 
pecting far and wide. Bagsby kept camp, 
and an eye on the horses. He displayed 
little interest in the gold proposition; but 
insisted strongly that we should carry both 
our rifles and revolvers. 

It would be difficult to describe the 
thrill of anticipation with which I set off 
up the valley. The place was so new, so 
untouched, so absolutely unknown. The 
high ridges on either side frowned down 
austerely on the little meadows that 
smiled back quite unabashed. As I crossed 
the brown, dry meadow toward the river 
a covey of quail whirred away before me, 
lit, and packed off at a great rate. Two 
big grouse roared from a thicket. 

The river was a beautiful, clear stream, 
with green, wavery water whirling darkly 
in pools, or breaking white among the 
stones As my shadow fell upon it, I 
caught a glimpse of a big trout scurrying 
into the darkness beneath a boulder. Pick- 
ing my way among the loose stones, I se- 
lected a likely place on the bar and struck 
home my pick. 

I have since 
that day—on a smaller scale 
whipping untried trout waters; 
excitement and enthusiasm, 
sustained persistence in face 


repeated the sensations of 
of course—in 
same early 
same eager 
of failure, 


same incredulous slowing down, same ul- 
timate discouragement, disbelief and dis- 
gust. All that day I shoveled and panned. 
The early morning freshness soon dissi- 
pated Between the high mountain walls 
the heat reflected. All the quail stood be- 
neath the shade of bushes, their beaks 


half open as tho panting. The birds that 
had sung so sweetly in the early morning 
had somewhere sought repose. I could 
occasionally catch glimpses of our horses 
dozing under trees. Even the chirping in- 
sects were still. As far as I could make 
out, I was the only living thing foolish 
enough to stay abroad and awake in that 
suffocating heat. The sweat dripped from 
me in streams; my eyes ached from the 
glare of the sun on the rocks and the 
bleached grasses. Toward the close of 
the afternoon I confessed sneakingly to 
myself that I was just a little glad I had 
found no gold and that I hoped the others 
had been equally unfortunate. The very 
thought of work‘ng day after day in that 
furnace heat was too much for me. 

My hopes were fulfilled. Ali came in 
that night tired, hot, dirty and discour- 





SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


Money back if Bonnett's “Big B” Hog 
Worm Capsules fail to get the worms. Origi- 
nal J. L. Bonnett formula of 


Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 


and other pure drugs No substitutes. Gen- 
uine Santonin capsules can not be 
sold for less than our price. Substi- 
tutes are wortbiess at any price. Pure-bred 
breeders, agricultural colleges, farm ad- 


visors, veterinarians, hog farmers—all use 
Bonnett’s 
most. 

8. E. Blattner, Sigourney, Ta.: 
get the worms.” 
ville, 

“Big 


“Big B's" —the favorite and fore- 


“sure did 
Cc. J. Bockenstedt, Earl- 
lowa.: “Inclosed find $20 for more 
B's.” R.O. Minkel, LaPorte City, Ia.: 
“Used three years, give great satisfaction." 
Jesse De Voss, Ocheyedan, Ia.: “Have — 
over one thousand.’ Bruce Person, Hart- 
ford, la.; “Sure get the worms and start 
pigs going right again. 
Very Lowest Prices on 
Genuine Bantonin 
100, 69.00. 200, $17.50. (Instant Shipment). 
Special Hog Treating Instruments, $1.50. 
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COWNIERNS TANNING 


512 wwlZ Market St. Des Moines, lowa 


FARMERS, SAVE $4 00 


Send in this ad when 
shipping your hides for 
tanning and save $4.00 on 
coats or Robes. 

Robes with Black Kersey Cloth $8.00 
Tanning $8.00. High Gaunt- 
let Mitten $3.00. ‘ot. value 
$19.00, with thisad. only $15 
SHIP US Your Hides, Fure 
and Wool and realize 25 to 35% more 
Write for our Large Specia| Price list 
Alikinds offur repairing a speciality. 
Mason City Robe & Tanning Co. 


StationB Mason City, lowa. 
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Not one of the eight 
sign of color. 
“Well,” said Bagsby, philosophically, 
*that'’s all right. We've just got to go 
higher. Tomorrow we'll move upstream.” 
Accordingly next day we turned at right 
angles our former route and followed 
up the of the canyon ten or twelve 
miles toward the distant main 
yas, in general, rather hard scrabbling 
for the tho we footmen did well 
enough. Sometimes we crossed wide flats, 
resembling the one we had left; 
again, where the canyon narrowed, we had 
actually to stumble in the rocks of the 
stream bed. Twice we forded, and twice 
we had to make great climbs up and down 
again in order to get by points that came 


of us had 


aged 
raised a 


to 
bed 
ranges. It 


horses 


just 


boldly down to the river It was curious 
to see the nature of the country change 
The pines on the mountains to our right 
and left seemed to push down nearer to 
our level; the grass turned green; the 
stream narrowed and became swifter, the 
sky seemed to turn bluer, and from the 
ranges breathed a cool, refreshing wind 
About four o'clock we camped The 
flat was green little clumps of cedar 


pushed out across it; the oaks had given 
place to cottonwoods; we had now to 
make acquaintance with new birds But 
what particularly interested us was the 
fact that at this point the high canyon 
walls at either side broke into rounder 
hills that opened out widely, and that 
from among them descended many ra 
vines, barrancas and dry washes 

The following morning we went pros 
pecting again My instructions were for 
the dry washes in the sides of the hills 
Accordingly, | scrambled up among the 
boulders in the nearest V-shaped ravine 
I had hardly to look at all. Behind a large 
boulder lay a little cuplike depression of 
stones in which evidently had stood a 
recently evaporated pool of water, and 
which, in consequence, was free from the 
usual dusty rubble. In the interstices be 
tween the stones my eye caught a dull 
glitter. | fell on my knees, dug about 
with the point of my bowie knife, and so 
unearthed small nuggets aggregating 
probably a half ounce in weight 

Altho mightily tempted to stay for more 
I minded our agreement to report prompt 
ly the first discovery, and started back to 
camp. Why ! did not come a header in 
that fearful, boulder-strewn wash I can 
not tell you Certainly | took no care of 
my going, but leaped recklessly from rock 


to rock like a goat. When I reached the 
fiat, I ran, whooping like an Indian. From 
the river I could see Johnny and Buck 
Barry running, too, and had sense enough 
to laugh as it occurred to me they must 
think us attacked by Indians. Far down 
the stream I could just make out figures 
I knew to be Yank and McNally They, 
too, seemed to be coming to camp, tho I 
could not imagine that my shouts had 
carried so far. 

I burst in on Bagsby, who was smoking 


his pipe and leisurely washing the break- 
fast dishes, with a whoop, lifted him bod 
ily by the shoulders, whirled him around 
in a clumsy dance lie aimed a swipe at 
me with the wet dish cloth that « 1ught 
me across the eyes. 

“You tarnation young grizzly b’ar,” lhe 
said. 

I wiped the water from my eyes. John 
ny and Buck Barry ran up Somehow, 
they did not seem to be anticipating an 
Indian attack after all. Johnny ran up to 
thump me on the back 

“Isn't it great!’ he cried. “Right off 
the reel! First pop! Bagsby, old sport 
you're a wonder!’ He started for Bagsby 
who, promptly rushed for his long rifle 

I'm going to kill the first lunatic | 
see,” he announced. 

Johnny laughed excitedly and turned 
back to thump me again. 

“How did you guess what it was? I 
asked. 

‘Didn't Just blundered on it 

“What! I yelled Have you struck 
it, too?” 

“First shovel said Johnny But you 
don't mean- “§ 

Y thrust my three nuggets under his 
eyes 

“Say.” broke in Buck Barry if you 
fellows know where the whisky is, hide 
it, and hide it quick. If I see it, I'll get 
drunk!” 

“Yank and McNally at this moment 
strolled from around the bushes. We all 
burst out on them. 

“See your fool nuggets and ‘color,’ and 
raise you this,"” drawled Yank, and he 
hauled from his pocket the very largest 
chunk of virgin gold it has ever been my 
good fortune to behold. It was irregular 
in shape. pitted and scored, shaped a good 
deal like an egg. and nearly its size One 
pound and a tiny fraction that great nug- 
get balanced—when we got around to 
weighing it. And then to crown the elo- 


rious day which the gods were brimming 
for us, came Don Gaspar and Vasquez 
trailed by that long and saturnine individ 
ual, Missouri Jones. The Spaniards were 
outwardly calm, but their eyes snapped 
As soon as they saw us, they waved their 
hats. 

“Ah! also you have found the gold!” 
cried Don Gaspar, sensing immediately 
the significance of our presence ‘We, 
too. It is of good color, there above by 
the bend.” His eyes widened as he saw 
what Yank held. “Madre de dios!"’ he 
murmured. 

MeNally, who had said and done noth- 
ing, sudden'ty uttered a resounding whoop 





and stoed on his hands. Missouri Jones, 
taking aim, spat carefully into the center 
of the fire. missing the dishpan by a cal- 
culated and accurate inch. 

The country is just lousy with gold,’ 
he pronounced. 

Then we blew up. We hugged each oth- 
er, we pounded each other's backs, we 
emulated MeNally’s wild Irish whoops, 


finally we joined hands and danced around 


and around the remains of the fire, kick- 
ing up our heels absurdly. Bagsby, a 
leathery grin on his face, stood off one 
side Hie still held his long-barreled rifle, 
which he presented at whoever neared 
him. 

I tell you, look out!” he kept saying 
over and over ‘I'm shootin’ lunatics to- 
day and apparently there's plenty to 
choose from.” 

(Continued next week) 


CATTLE ON FEED IN NEBRASKA AND 
THE CORN BELT 


\n increase of 25 per cent in cattle on 
feed this year in Nebraska is announced 
by A. KE. Anderson, of the division of Crop 
and Live Stock Estimates The eleven 
corn belt states have an average increase 
of 24 per cent, compared to a year ago 
The great importance of Nebraska as a 
cattle feeder state is shown by the fact 
that this state has 17 per cent of the total 
number on feed in the eleven corn belt 
tates. This report on the cattle feeding 
ndustry was made possible thru the 
plendid coéperation of railroads, stock 
yard companies, cattle feeders and other 
ources 

The six corn belt states west of the 
Mississippi river average 30 per cent in- 
creuse while the five states east of the 
river have a 20 per cent increase. The 
largest increase is in lowa, which is esti- 


mated at 50 
with 35 
and 
The 


oceur 


Illinois 
Missouri 
cent th. 
increases 
corn sit- 
crop and 


per 
cent, 


cent, followed by 
and Nebraska, 
Dakota with 25 per 
which the larger 
corresponds closely 
by the 
old corn, 


per 


south 





order in 





to the 
present 


ition as 


shown 


stocks of 


The individual feeder survey in Nebras- 
ka indicated that 10 per cent of the cattle 
on feed were purchased direct from the 
range 56 per cent from public stock 
vards and 34 per cent were raised Jocally. 

According to individual feeders’ returns 
from the corn belt states the percentage of 


different weights of cattle when placed on 


feed were as follows 1,000 pounds and 
over, 30 per cent; 750 to 1,000 pounds, 32 
per cent; 750 pounds and down (not in- 
cluding baby beeves), 20 per cent; baby 
beef calves, 18 per cent The expressed 
intention of feeders as to the time of mar- 
keting cattle thruout the corn belt states 
was as follows: Fifteen per cent in De- 
cember, 14 per cent in January, 12 per 
cent In February, 13 per cent in March, 
11 per cent in April, 16 per cent in May, 
and 19 per cent after June 1. However, 
market conditions and prices may modify 


this 


LAMBS ON FEED IN NEBRASKA AND 
THE CORN BELT 


Nebraska 
three-fourths of a million sheep and lambs 
feed 


That had approximately 


December 1 interesting fact 


the 


on is an 


brought out by division of Crop and 


Estimates 
the 


Live Stock today. Perhaps of 


that Nebraska 
total 


greater interest is fact 


has over 26 per cent of the number 


of sheep and lambs on feed in the eleven 


belt 
upon 
in Nebraska 


information is 
receipts of all feeder stations 
secured thru the splendid co- 
Séperation of railroads, stock yard com- 
panies and sheep and is perhaps 
the first information of kind ever 
published. 
There were 
more 


corn states This 


based 


feeders 


this 


cent 
all see- 


approximately 20 per 
and lambs on feed for 
country than last year The 
corn belt states show an increase 
of 10 per cent. East of the Mississippi 
river, Michigan has the largest increase 
with 25 per cent, and Illinois 10 per cent. 
West of the river, Nebraska and Kansas 
the only increases, estimated at 20 
cent in each state Nebraska is the 
largest feeder of 1 and sheep in the 
belt and it is this ine that is 
largely responsible for thru 
out the corn belt states 

According to the expressed intention of 
corn belt feeders, the numbers on feed 
December 1 will be moved to market 
follows: Thirty-one per cent in Decem- 
ber, 35 per cent in January, 15 per cent in 
February, 14 per cent in March and 4 
cent in April for the eastern states, 
and 25 per cent in December, 32 per cent 
in January, 28 per cent in February, 8 per 
March and 7 cent after April 1 
western states, with the bulk of 
the western Nebraska shipments in Feb- 
ruary and March Of those on feed, 78 
per are lambs and 22 per cent sheep 
east of the river, and 84 per cent lambs 
and 16 per cent sheep west. 
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PRIZE BULL CALF SOLD 
first prize Shorthorn junior bull 
the recent International, Villager’s 


The 
ealf at 


Gloster 2d, has been sold by Gallmeyer 
Bros.. Mechanicsville, Iowa, to Bellows 
Dros., Maryville, Mo, 
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A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 











Joshua Crabapple says: 

‘Most of the stumbling blocks 
in the way of human progress 
are blockheads.”’ 





DELIRIOUS VERSE 

October, last 
lay thick 
shone in the 
sweetly, 
went into 
upstairs room. The 
morning, on Wednes- 
day, just at night, when I say a thousand 
miles away a house just out of sight 
The walls projected backward, the front 
was round the back, it stood alone with 
others, the fence was whitewashed black. 
It was moonlight on the not a 
street car was in sight, the was shin- 
ing brightly and it rained all day that 
night. It was summer in the winter, and 
the snow was falling fast—a barefoot boy 
with shoes on was sitting in the grass. It 
was evening and the rising sun set- 
ting in the night. And everything that I 
could see was hidden from my sight.— 
Holstein-Friesian 


It was a 
tember in 


nice day in 
July; the moon 
the ground, the mud 
The flowers were singing 
birds were full of bloom 
the cellar to sweep an 
time was Tuesday 


Sep- 
upon 
sky. 
the 


so I 


ocean 
sun 


stood 





World, 
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never, at 
mirror 





the 
ana 


Lives there a 
age of sixteen 
practiced a 


man who 
stood before a 
stern expression? 


The Chinaman could speak but little 
English, and the Englishman could speak 
no Chinese; nevertheless, the dinner went 
off agreeably. 

There was one dish that pleased the 
Englishman. It was a rich stew of onions, 
pork, mushrooms, and a dark, tender, 
well-flavored Q@reat that tasted like duck. 

The Englishman ate heartily of this 
stew. Then he closed his eyes, lifted his 
hands and shook his head with an air of 
ecstacy 

After this compliment to the dish, he 
said interrogatively: ‘‘Quack, quack?” 

“No, said the Chinaman. ‘‘Bow- 
wow.” Christian Evangelist (St. 
Louis). 


~The 


THE RIGHT ANSWER 

knew all 
teach what 
mute bird to say 
Going up to the 


about 
he 


who believed he 
parrots undertook to 
thought to be a young 
‘Hello!’ in one lesson 
cage, he repeated that word in a clear 
voice for several minutes, the parrot pay- 
ing not the slightest attention At the 
final ‘‘Hello!"’ the bird opened eye, 
gazed at the man, and snapped _ out, 
‘Line’s busy.’’—The Congregationalist. 
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About all some girls know about a 
needle is that one has to change it after 
each record 


A REAL FEAT 


Little Harold, 
suddenly 
said to his 
have been 

“How 

“The 
sat on 


absorbed in a sea-yarn, 
looked up from the book and 
father, “Dad, this sailor must 
some acrobat.” 
book 


his chest 


‘Having lit his pipe, he 


says: 


DID HIS BEST 


A western exchange tells of a speed 
maniac who ran head-on into a seven- 
story office building. and after regaining 
consciousness weakly murmured, “I blew 
my horn.” 


‘Babies kick for their bottles,”” observes 


an exchange; “but they have nothing on 
some of their fathers.” 
Even old Dobbin might have worn out 


quickly if cheap mechanics had been per- 
mitted to tinker with him on the slightest 
provocation. 








BF’? repaidtoYoufor 


Profit-Maker Capsules! 





Guaranteed to kill and remove worms in 
24 hours. Quick, Sure, Easy, Cheap, Reliable. 
Nationally used and recommended by veteri- 

ns, county —— and successful hog 
raisers since 1919 tra Capsules: 25-$1.25, 
60 - $2.50; 100-$4.00; 600 -$17.75; 1000-$35.00,. 
Sent C. O. D. Parcels Post if desired. Money 


back if not satisfied. Order Today. rite now. 


BREEDERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
431 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, CHICAGO, ILL. 
FREE— Send for 1923 Premium Catalog 


‘ }) 351 acre Grain and Stock 
FOR S ALE Farm well improved in 
Decatur County, lowa, must be sold at once to close 


anestate. Walter A. Hinchman, Receiver, 
Mansas City, Missouri. 


Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 
H.W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kansas 
The State Land Board 
California State Lands 5). Si3i0 Land Bosra 
sale 87 irrigated farms at Ballico near Merced in San 
Joaquin Valley on main line Santa Fe Railway. The 
State makes it possible for you to own one of these 
farms, only requiring 5 per cent of purchase price, 
remainder in semi-annual installments extending 
over 364 years with 5 per cent interest annually. 
Here is an opportunity to become a home owner on 
terms as favorable as renting. It will be a long 
time before any more land will be availa’ le under 
such generous provisions. Money advanced on im- 
provements and dairy stock. Those already located 
are very enthusiastic; you can farm all year in Calf- 
fornia; all deciduous fruits profitably grown; alfalfa 
a paying crop, ideal conditions for stock and poultry; 
many persons long some day to make their homes tn 
California, with its winterless climate, plenty of sun- 
shine, seashore and mountains, fertile valleys, paved 
highways, very efficient marketing, excellent schools. 
State Board's pamphlet, also Santa Fe folder de- 
scribing San Joaquin Valley mailed free on request. 
Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe, 94 itatlway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 























176 Acres Handy Village 
10 Cattle, Horses, Hogs and 


Full implements, tools included if taken soon; good 
income assured from etart; only 1¢ mi. village, 
stores, schools, churches, excellent markets; ma- 
chine worked fields for 70 bu. corn and heavy alfalfa 
crops: epring watered pasture, estimated 1000 corde 
wood to sell at 86.00 cord; variety fruit; comfortable 
house, ample barn, poultry house. Owner called 
away, 66,000 takes all, part cash. Details page 76 I!- 
lustrated Catalog Selected Farms throughout Mie- 
ourt, Kansas. Arkansas and 30 other states. Copy 
“ee. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 831 H. D., New 
ork .L Ife Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


oans on lowa Farms 


Forty years. No commission. 
Write us for name nearest agency. 


cueole Joint Stock Land Bank, Lincoln, Nebresals 


COUTSE EASTERN HANSAS —Good —_ 

lands. Low prices, very easy terms. Exchan 
made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COU ahd 
INVEST MEN TCO. lola, Kaneas. 














CATTLE ON FEED IN IOWA 
According to the live stock report is- 
sued by Leslie M. Carl, live stock statis 


tician of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco-= 


nemics, United States Department of Ages 


riculture, Des Moines, Iowa, there are at 
least 50 per cent more cattle on feed this 
fall than a year ago. 


Each month of this year shows a larger 
number of cattle shipped into the state 
from the leading stock yards than last 
year. For the first ten months of 1922, the 
Fureau of Animal Industry reports 755,981 





head of feeder cattle shipped into Iowa, as 
compared with 374,238 for the same period 
in 1921. To December 1, 1922 (with fig- 
ures compiled from Weather Crops and 
Markets) these figures were advanced to 
850,393, as compared with 440,456 for 1921, 
or an increase of 93 per cent over the 


number of feeders shipped in previous to 


ITecember, 1921. The heavy receipts of 
feeders in the fall of 1922 are shown as 
follows August, 120,815; September, 153,- 


128; October, 166,054; November, 94.412. 
The total of this four-month period is an 


increase of 86 per cent over the 
er receipts of the 
1921, 

Correspondents show 
more cattle on feed, December 1 
year than a year ago, and 
cent more farmers feeding 
last year These figures are 
quite conservative. 

Data from correspondents 
feeding sections of the state indicate 
approximately 61 per cent of the 
number of fat cattle marketed from De- 
cember 1, 1921, to December 1, 1922, were 
purchased by the feeders at our midwest- 
ern live stock markets, while 36 per cent 
were raised on the local corn belt farms, 
and 3 per cent were reported to have been 
shipped direct from the ranges. 

It appears that a slightly larger propor- 
tion of the cattle now on feed will move to 
market during December than will move 
during January of 1923, the correspondents 
indicating 22 per cent to move in Decem- 
ber and 18 per cent in January. The Jan- 
uary movement is also indicated to be 
from 4 per cent to 6 per cent greater than 
the movement in the months intervening 
between January and May. The feeders, 
who have not put themselves into a po- 
sition to necessitate the purchase of large 
quantities of corn at this time, will prob- 
ably hold from the market until May or 
later. Reports indicate about 22 per cent 
of the number now on feed to be ready 


total feed- 
corresponding period of 
about 23 per cent 
of this 
about 16 per 
cattle than 
considered 


the 
that 
total 


thruout 


for the May market. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 29, 1922 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


THE PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD— 
We still hold to the’ theory that in order 
to judge prices we must know normal re- 
Jationships. For instance, the pre-war 
normal price of corn on Iowa farms the 
third week in December was 49.4 cents, 
whereas now ft is 57% cents, or, in other 
words, corn is now 117 per cent of pre- 
war. But altho corn on lowa farms is 
gelling for 117 per cent of pre-war normal 
price, freight rates on corn are 149 per 
cent of pre-war. Eventually freight rates 
and corn prices must come closer together. 











CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle are now 
140 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 138 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 117 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 95 per cent for canners and 
cutters. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs are 110 per cent, light 
hogs 113 per cent, pigs 121 per cent and 
packing sows 103 per cent of pre-war 
normal. 

SHEEP—Lambs are 176 per cent. 

WOOL AND H!IDES—Quarter-blood wool 
at 46% cents at Boston is 156 per cent, 
and light native cow hides at 16 cents 
are 96 per cent of pre-war normal. 

CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 118 per cent of 
pre-war normal, oats 100 per cent, No. 2 
red wheat 119 per cent and No. 1 north- 
ern wheat 116 per cent. The 1922 wheat 
crop is 190 per cent of normal, the oat 
crop 93 per cent and the corn crop about 
102 per cent. 

MILL-FEEDS—Cottonseed meal is 168 per 
cent of pre-war normal, oil meal 159 per 
cent, brown shorts 109 per cent and 
bran 120 per cent. 

HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 137 per cent of pre- 
war normal. No.1 timothy 118 per cent. 

FARM GRAIN PRICES—Because of high 
freight rates, terminal market prices are 
deceptive, and we therefore quote local 
elevator grain prices as a percentage of 
pre-war normal. Iowa elevators quoted 
about 57% cents for new corn last week, 
or only 117 per cent of pre-war normal. 
Oats at Iowa elevators were 39 cents, 
or 95 per cent of pre-war normal. At 
terminal markets corn is 118 per cent 
and oats 100 per cent of pre-war normal. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter 1s 
149 per cent, eggs are 142 per cent, cot- 
ton is 192 per cent, and clover seed at 
$13.37 per bushel at Toledo is 142 per 

PROVIS!IONS—Lard is 99 per cent of pre- 
war normal, rib sides are 99 per cent, 
smoked bacon is 136 per cent and 
smoked ham is 140 per cent. Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 
grades of pork products and lose money 
on the lower grades, altho the spread 
between the higher and lower grades of 
pork products has narrowed considerably 
in recent months. 

FUTURES—May corn is 105 per cent of 
pre-war normal, July corn is 102 per 
cent; May oats are 95 per cent, July 
oats are 90 per cent; May wheat is 104 
per cent, July wheat is 98 per cent; Jan- 
uary lard is 97 per cent, May lard is 98 
per cent; May sides are 105 per cent. 
On the basisofMay lard, heavy hogs 
at Chicago next May will sell at 
$7.91 Actual hog prices. in May 
probably will be higher than this be- 
cause of the good domestic demand for 
cured hog meats. 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rate® on 
corn and oats from Jowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,500 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914. or about 188 per cent of 
pre-war normal. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS —Pig-iron is 
166 per cent of pre-war, coke is 166 per 
cent, copper 86 per cent, petroleum 154 
per cent, lumber 176 per cent, Portland 
cement 169 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1922 averaged $37.00 
a month and board, or about 123 per 
cent of pre-war, as compared with 132 
per cent of pre-war in 1922. For 1923 
farm-hand wages will evidently be 
higher than in 1922 and will probably 
average 140 per cent of pre-war. But 
even at 140 per cent of pre-war, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 200 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 188 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 
now averages about 164 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent. Very little 
land is now being sold except at forced 
sales, but it seems that there has been 
a decline of 25 per cent from the high 
point of early 1929 There is more in- 
terest in land now than was the case in 
1921 and early 1922. 

BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 
New York City for the month of No- 
vember were 174 per cent 

INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES—Early in December American 
prices, as reflected by Bradstreet’s index 
rumber, were 149 per cent of pre-war. 
Dun’s index number was 152 per cent. 


























































































RAILROAD LOADINGS—Figures show the HAY 
percentage for the week ending Decem- — 
ber 9, 1922, of the 1919-21 three year av- > 
erage for this week in December: Coal, = 
123 per cent, grain 132 per cent, live = ° 
stock 114 per cent, ore 66 per cent, and 3 x > 
miscellaneous merchandise 116 per cent. x = | 2 
These figures indicate unusual business E % = 
activity. Oo IM oO 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | | ‘ 
ee er 13.75) 16.50 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS _ Week before ......... tena oe 14.00/17.50 
The exports of lard the second week in eas 3 Lo ° ‘ ‘ lon 00 

December were 23,708,000 pounds, as com- Week before ......... ae weg 

pared with 13,662,000 pounds the week be- Alfalfa, Choice— } | 

fore and 17,378,000 pounds for the same Last week ............ 

week last year. Exports of pork were Ww eek | before 

16,444,0000 pounds for the second week in a? Ko. a: on oxi 

December, as compared with 10,486,000 Woek gow ao cinch vinaiedadacag > . “ 

pounds for the week before and 13,831,000 | alfalfa. Standarda— ————* | } 

pounds for the same week last year. ON ere 118.25 20.00] 

WOU ONO wesc ceen 18.25|19.75} 
Alfalfa, No. 2— wae 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE Last week ...,... .115.50/16.25 
- PRICES Week before ......... 15.50/16 25] 
Butter, creamery extras, last week = gi ; ent a ° 
ro. - * 9 ; ue OR Be eee ee 8.50) 9.25'12.00 
52c, week before 52%c; cheddar cheese, Week before | $50! 9.95/12.00 

last week 26%c, week before 26%c; eggs, | ——————___—""—_- ~ a 

fresh firsts, last week 47%c, week before GRAIN 

52%c; ducks, last week 18c, week before —_—___— - —_——_____— 

18c; hens, heavy fancy, last week 18%c, | | aR | 

week before 20c. | = 1 3 

= | &}] a] 2 S 
. | oe = R =} 
The Week’s Markets 2) a] eis 
CATTLE fsa. 4 56 PY. aL 
—— ——— Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
| | a Last .| .75%!) .69%! .74 68% 
| ~ Week «+| -76%]} .70 | .74%| .69% 
o Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
— 2 | o Last week ....| .73%/ .67 |.. 66% 
siajlg Week before ..| .75%/ .70 |...... | .68 
@/olg Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Bia % Last week ....| .72 66 

; |_ 90 0 w - Week before a ae . 664%, 

Med. and heavy wt. beef | Oats, No. 2W— | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. “up)— Last week ....| .46%| .44%| .47 | .43% 

Choice and prime— | Week before ..) .47 45 47 +4 
Last week red ceca 11!75/12.33/11.90 jarley- | | | 
Week before 11.75/12.63)12.00 Lent week ....] .72 } 

yood— | | Week before ..!| .67% 
TMM WOON iain once 9.63 ro.¢2lt0 08 Rye- | | 
Week before .........| 9.63} 10.70) 10.05 Last week ....} .99% 

Medium— | Week before ..| .91%| | 
RMS POUL 2's é-c.ein.b0 cae 7.50) 8.75) 8.20 Wheat, No. 2 hard! | 
WOOK BOTOTO c.cccccce 7.63| 8.57] 7.98 Last week ooo {1.22%)1.23 1.19% 1.17% 

Common— | Week before 1.26 {1.18 1.19 %/j1.15 
ree 5.75! 6.88) 6.28 ee capi is 7 
Week before .........| 6.00) 6.63) 6.00 FEEDS 

Light weight beef steers | | wr : ere 

(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | re ee ae 
Choice and prime— | } fers? i} aig 
On eer 11.63/12.13]11.77 agen Gar eee 
Week before ..... . -{11.63)12.55/11.80 5) 8 ¢j;o!1g 
Medium and geod— | | 3 g e|a os 
Last week anes Sackeess 8.44| 9.44) 8.80 & I S 2 |S 
Week before ......... 8.62, 9.57 8.66 ro Siais 
Common— | | | ail i ala lo_ 
EMME WOO occ ccccsssss 5.38) 6.63| 5.93 | Bran— | | 
Week before .........| 5.63] 6.50) 5.68 Last week..../27.00/24.75/25.25|28.00) 
Butcher Cattle- | | Week before. ./25.25): 22.75 — 
Heifers— ! Shorts— | | { 
Oe ee 6.501 7.13] 6.20 Last week..../2 24.75) 24.75/31.00) 
Week before ......0-. 6.50, 7.63) 6.17 Week before.. 5 ane) ianatd 
Cows— } Hominy Feed— | | 
Last week ..... nae 4.88] re: 4.95 Last week..../3! . (81.00) 
Week before .........| 5.00 — 4.80 Week , before. .|: {28.00) 
Bulls— | Oil Meal (0. p.) } } 
De WOE cc cecces 4.00' 5.00) 4.25 Last week....|{{ 3.25 . 75] | 
Week before sola’ | 4 ap 4.88} 4.25 Week before. .'51.5 . 50 00) 

es rs ¢ S ers— | ottonseed (41 | | 

omer pool ees ro ad ee 3.10) 2.95 - oar cent)— | | | 
Week before ......... 3.00) 2.88| 2.75 Last week... 

Feeder Steers— | | Week before. .|52 | 

Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | Tankage— } | | 
CS So” er 6.50 6.50) 6.38 Last week....|...../70.00]..... he 00 =e 
Week before ..... ...| 6.70) 6.68) 6.28 Week before..|...../70.00].....)/65.00)65.00 

Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.)— Gluten— | | 
LE WORE occ sees 6.30) 6.50! 6.43 Last week.... PE (Paes ee so 
Week before ...... ..| 6.38) 6.68) 6.30 Week before. woes tee s+ 189.35 

oe H *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
Last week ....... _...1 5.98! 5.88! 6.00 all other points, car lots 
Week DOfOTO .cccccce. 6.13) 6.25) 5.85 a —_—— 

Cows and heifers— | 
Eee OEM Ls So eee bees 4.00) 4.25! 4.00 LIBERTY BONDS 
Week before sccccee| 4.18] 4.25] 3.88 SSS —————— 

HOGS ‘ 

Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | an = 
SAP go ce liana 7.95 6.18] 7.95 e So 
Week before ....... .| 7.68) 8.01) 7.88 h oa 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | ] s eo, 
Last week covovrcecel TON] Beet Bee Py Py 

pe. oo gees “a 7.68) 8 05) 7.9% U.S. Liberty 4's, second | RAE 

<a e ; - seni ae szast week es c $100.00;)$ 98.28 
Last week ..........+. 7.88) 8.20) 7.90 Week before aay S | 98.22 
Week before .. .+see| 7.58) 8.08! 7.85 U. &. Liberty 4%%’s. third 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.)— aa 98 86 
o ee Last week : 100.00 98.86 
Last week .... Pee. +e! 8.20) 7.68 : « 
Week before 8.08! 7.75 Week before ‘ el 98.84 

Smooth, heavy packing | _ (9 1 U.S. Liberty 4%4’'s, fourth 

- nding oat ie eains eateaeas : Last week .... : 100.00 98.66 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— eae Eee ee Week before . e : 98.66 
pe Migros aa 7-38) 7.68 7.38 | wy. S. Victory 4%'s | 

. Ww eek before st 3 Ao ees 7.13) 7.60 7.28 ws week ... 100.00) 100.34 

= — stata éek before . 109.42 
Last week ... unt Se ce Slee 
Week before . . «| 6.881 7.43) 7.10 FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down) ———————— — 
Last week ....... cavatee 8.08 
W eek before @ecsevesece . S.00 4 

Stock pigs— — be 
Last week ..... Ragemal ace 7.10 sar = S 
Week before ....... ot Tokelce 6.95 > zg 5 

a - . aa ke 
SHEEP 5 KR 33 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down, British sterling ex- | 

medium to prime— | | change | | 
rr Ee Saaeeeeeee 13.75/14.13 13.88 Last we eg ower $4.867 |$4.642 195.5 
Week before ...c#css% 13.93/14.43/14.13 eek before ...... nadia d 4.650 96.0 

Lambs, culls and common | French franc— | | | 
Lmet Week ccicuwoce oo - $11.00) 11.13/11.13 Last Week ...-ceres 193 0746 (38.7 
Week before .......¢. 11.13}11.13/11.13 i eS” Se ee 0718/37.0 

Yearling wethers, medium > — | ail | 

to prime— | | Ye See eee .2382 000 .06 
eat WOOK ccsvcvce sees 10.88 10.88 10.80 WOOe ROTORS. .ccovsslettsere 0001) .06 
Week before ......... 10.75 11.38/10.88 eae oe 

Ewes, medium to choice—! 

Last week a ae nae 6.13 6.38 eo LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Week before ..... ---| 6.63) 6.25) 6.3 — - 
: } Liverpool—Last week $12.70, week be- 
ede ; >diu | } ’ 
cane medium to | | a —— — week $10.50, 
eee .../13.33/13.75/13.25 | week before $10.35. 
Week before ......... 13.55/13.88/ 13.25 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of live stock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 








TANKAGE 
Mason City tankage is $65 in ton lots. 





° . ° 
Live Stock Receipts and Prices 

Hog prices are 79 per cent of ten-year 
average, as contrasted with 89 per cent for 
fat cattle, 104 per cent for sheep and 125 
per cent for lambs Lamb and sheep 
prices are up because of small receipts. 
The scarcity of fat cattle which held 
prices up during the fall months will prob- 
ably di ypear with the result that fat 
eattle prices and hog prices will approach 
a parity. Cattle, however, should remain 
relatively higher than hogs during the 
greater part of the winter. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks. Each 
week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
inating seasonal bias: 

















HOGS 
). |23| 
be 
D 
7 a 
“iad 
84/25] 9 
os = a 
ee ea 
October 27 to Nov. 3.....| 104 = 
November 3 to 10 ...... 111 7 
November 10 to 17 111 75 
November 17 to 24 * 115 77 
November 24 to Dee. 1...| 89 7? 
December l1to 8 ....... | 105] 78 
December 8 to 15 ... | 101) 80 
December 15 to 22 99 99 
{CATTLE 
October 27 to Nov. 3 ....| 122) 121) 99 
November 2% to 10 | 97) 104] 
November 10 to 17 --} 116) 119 
November 17 to 24 | 116 109 
November 24 to Dee. 1. M4 92| 
December lto 8. 109 23 
December 8 to 15. | 104 109] 
December 15 to 22 ... 9° 121} 
*SHEEP 
October 27 to Nov. 3 | 80| 87 92 
November to 10 : 65 78 98 
November 10 to 17 ... 72} 78{ 103 
November 17 to 24 89 91; 103 
November 24 to Dec. 1 66| 70! 98 
December 1 to 8 85 84] 95 
December 8 to 15 65 73 102 
December 15 to 22 72 87 104 
*LAMBS 
October 27 to Nov. 3 . 80) 87) 124 
November 3 to 10 65 78) 127 
November 10 to 17 .. | 72| 78] 132 
November 17 to 24 go 91 133 
November 24 to Dec. 1 66 70 132 
December 1to 8 . 85 84] 128 
December 8& to 15 . 65 73 129 
December 15 to 22 72 87; 125 





! 


*Sheep and lambs receipts are combined. 
‘Hogs 11 markets, cattle and sheep 7 
markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 
CORN FEEDS 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is $44.95 
and cora oil cake meal $47.95 in ton lots. 


NEBRASKA FALL WHEAT ACREAGE 
REDUCED 

A reduction of 830,000 acres in winter 
wheat sown in Nebraska this autumn, and 
one of the lowest conditions on record, are 
announced in the December report of the 
Division of Crop and Live Stock Estimates 
and the Nebraska Department of Agricul- 
ture. Rye acreage is also reduced. Farm 
labor wages average about the same as 
the previous year. 

It is estimated that 3,319,000 acres were 
sown this fall, or 80 per cent of last year's 
planted acreage. According to revised es- 
timates, a total of 4,149,000 acres were 
sown a year ago, of which 3,942,000 acres 
were left for harvest. The acreage sown 
last. autumn as well as the acreage har- 
vested this year, are the highest on rec- 
ord The present marked reduction in 
acreage was due to the exceedingly dry, 
unfavorable autumn. The present crop is 
830,000 acres below that planted a year 
ago, and 235,000 acres below the five-year 
average of harvested acreage 

The condition of winter wheat ig 63 per 
cent, as compared to 80 per cent a year 
ago, and the ten-year average of 89 per 
cent Fields that were plowed early 
enough to absorb some of the July and 
August rainfall are in fairly good condi- 
tion, but the lIoter plowing, which com- 
prises the great bulk of the crop, is very 
unfavorable. With few exceptions there 
was insufficient moisture to start the 
wheat on late plowed fields until No- 
vember 1 in the eastern half of the state 
and the general rain over the entire state 
did not come until the middle of November. 

The reduction in acreage of rye is also 
estimated at 80 per cent and the condi- 
tion, 70 per cent As in the case of 
wheat, the dry, unfavorable autumn is re- 
sponsible for the marked comparison to 
the usual. 


CROP IMPROVEMENT OFFICIALS 

J. W. Nicholson, of Michigan, was elect- 
ed- president of the International Crop 
Improvement Association at a meeting 
held in Chicago during International 
Week. C. L. Newman, of Canada, was 
elected vice-president and J. C. Hackle- 
man, Urbana, Ill, secretary-treasurer. 


Col. Freel & Sons, Runnells, Iowa, are 
offering some choice fall pigs at very at- 
tractive prices. They are in position to 
ship trios not related out of their best 
brood sows and herd boars that were at 
the Iowa state fair this year. These pigs 
are immense and will surely please you. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
—Adivertising Notice. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES | 


POLAND CHINAS 


























Jan. 15—J. C. Johnson, Lynnville, Iowa. 

Jan. 16 mr. J. Kane, Stanwood, lowa 

Jan. 17—k. €. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Jan. 18—Ruess Bros West Liberty, lowa. 

J 18 \\ ( od, Sheldon, lowa 

Jar H \ ~ s Kellogg, Iowa 

Jan. 24—Geo. G Farragut, lowa; sale 
at Shen: oa va 

Jan, 25—W. H. er, Hedrick, lowa 

Jar »—W i llis Dubuque lowa 
Jar 6—G, W frit & Sons, Delphos, la 

Jan 0—John Foster, Wapello, lowa 

Jan. 30—Jerry Ford, Milo, lowa. 

Jan 1 J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 

Jan. 31 Kessle! Kessler Bros. and 
Kk. W n, lowa 

Feb l t Mt. Vernon, lowa. 

Feb. 2 Sr & Son, Stanhope, Ia. 

Feb (jy. Moeller Walcott, lowa 

Feb Cla : deé Gowrie. lowa. 

Feb é—O. J. He , Worthington, Iowa 

Feb. 7—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 

Feb. 7—Wm. Lentz, Ankeny, lowa. 

Feb. 7—T. Griffin & Son, Manson, lowa. 

Feb 7—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 

Feb. &8—Henry Onken, Manson, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—J. P. Wiese, Manson, lowa 

Feb §—Joe Saunders, Madrid, lowa., 

Feb 9—W. B. Halsted, Van Wert, Iowa 

Feb. 10—A. A antiand, Humbolt, lowa, 

Feb. 10—G. A an, Martelle, lowa 

Feb. 10--H. I ris, Orient, lowa. 

Feb. 12—Frank Thiele. Breda, lowa 

Feb. 12—RHoy ‘edar Rapids, lowa 

Feb. 13—-Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 

Feb. 13—Stanley Addy, Marcus, lowa 
(evening sale). 

Feb. 14—Lee & Morck, Gilbert, lowa. 

Feb. 14 Anderson Bros., West Liberty 
lowa. 

Feb. 14—John H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa 

Feb. 14—L. E. Nelson, Elgin, Iowa 

Feb. 14—Deloe FE. Watenpaugh, Maynard 
lowa 

Feb, 15—C 4. McCormick, Mechanics 
ville “ 

Feb. 15—Wagegoner Bros., Sutherland, la. 

Feb, 16—Mandeville & Edson and J T 
Edson, Storm Lake lowa 

Feb. 17—S. N. Boland, Williamsburg, Ia 

Feb. 18—Zobel Bros Dysart lowa 

Feb. 20—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, lowa. 

Feb, 20—Jim Bloemenflaal, Alton, lowa 

Feb. 20—J. C. Johnscf, Lynnville, lowa. 

Feb 1 Bloemendaa ¢ Bros Orange City 
lowa “i 

Feb, 21--Fred Dunba¥, Redfield, Iowa 

Feb.22—R. CC. Henry, §sheldon, lowa 

Feb. 22—J. A. Teter; Stuart, Iowa 

Feb. 22—C, C. Danneda, Marshalltown, Ia 

Feb. 23—Ferdinand iiqass, George, lowa 

Feb, 23—John J. Jer yn Goldfield, lowa. 

Feb. 23—Jas. D. Zhi ne and Wm. Blaze 
Tama, lowa. 

Feb. 24—N. H. Maje le Mars, lowa 

Feb, 24—C. H. Port Eagle Grove, lowa 

Feb. 24 August Ma ger, Lester, Iowa 

Feb i—juilford TI tle, Chariton, lowa 

Feb. 27—-Geo. J. Mo! ghausen, Danbury, Ia. 

Feb x W < Au nm, Dumont, lowa 

Feb Rg David Bie: Dayton, lowa 

Mar 1—I I re teh. Independence, Ia. 

Mar Wm. T, }t av dock, lowa Falls, la. 

SPOTTED Pijy-AND CHINAS 

Feb. 5—T. M. Halen, Creston, Iowa 

Feb, 7—Lester Coijad, Rockwell City la 

Feb. 14—H Fayjgkner Westside Bank 
Bide Kansas « y Mo.: sale at James 
port, Mo. Se 

Feb. 16—Geo. Magwyre. Rockwell City, Ia. 

BPeb. 17—L. R. Col Ida Grove lowa 

Feb. 20—Henry Fisd Seed Co., Shenan 
doah, Iowa a 

Feb. 21—F. C 3oone, lowa. 

Feb. 21—s. I & Sons, Malvern 
lowa 

Feb. 2 es lac, 80 Vetter, lowa 

Feb. 2 R. N. Al. xander, Rockwell City, 
low 

Feb. v6 Freel & seons. Runnells, lowa. 

Feb. 2 a. da My Calley & Son, Marion, 
lowa 

Feb, 28 J Hierndon, Audubon, lowa 

Mar 7—T. M. Simonson, Rolfe, lowa. 

Mar. 15—C.. B. Evitt. Menlo, lowa 

Mar. 15—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, 
lowa 

Mar. 20—Henry Field Seed Co., Shenan- 
doah, lowa. 

Mar. 24-—Carl |. Bingley, Carlisle, lowa., 

Apr. 17—Henry Field Seed Co., Shenan- 
doah, lowa 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Jan. 1 W is. Shaw, Monroe, lowa 

Jan. 10—Loyd Wellendorf, Algona, Iowa. 

Jan. 11—H Adams, Algona, Iowa 

Jan. 1 H. Ss. Fain, Emmetsbur lowa 

Jan. 12—W N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn 

Feb. 15—E. W Renaud, Grinnell, lowa 

Jan. 16—Fernow & Enck, Marion, lowa. 

Jan. 16—John Graff, Estherville Iowa. 

Jan i—Spies Bros., Valley Springs, S. D 

Jan, 23—W. O. Jones, Jamaica, lowa 

Jan. 24—J. M. Brockway & Co Letts, 
Iowa 

Jan. 24—MckKee Bro: Creston, lowa 

Jan »>—W. H. Crawford, Lacona, lowa 

Jan. 25—IKE I> Darling, dispersion § sale 
Estherville lowa 

Jan. 26—Jake Waltemeyer. Melbourne, Ia. 

Jan. 30—Emil Lau, Kiemme, Iowa 

Jan. 3i—W’. H. Rasmussen, Norfolk, Neb. 

Jan I—W. A. Schult Estherville, lowa 

Feb. 1 A ¢, Flaugh & Son, Newton, la 

Feb 2—G. R. Peters. De Witt, lowa. 

Feb. 6—E. J. Edwards, Alta. Iowa 

Feb. 7—Dairyland Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 

Feb. 7—A. 1. Holmstrom, Harcourt, Ia 

Feb. 7—Henrvy T. Larson Kagle Grove, 
lowa 

Feb. 8—S. E. Peterson, Callender, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—Langecrest Farms, Muscatine, Ia, 

Feb. 9—B. A. Samuclson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 10—J. C. Danner. Yale, lowa. 

Feb. 10—I. W. Shannon, Ackworth, Iowa. 

Feb. 12—Ben G. Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—G. A. Swenson, Dayton, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia. 

Feb. 13—Loyd Wellendorf, Algona, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—Clyde Black. Dallas Center, Iowa, 

Feb. 15—J. M. Brockway & Co., Letts, 
lowa 

Feb. 15—-E. H. Witter, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—S. M. Steward, Perry, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—Spies Bros., Valley Springs, S. D. 

Feb. 19—('arence Carmean, Lytton, Ia. 

Feb. 22—K. L. Ruring, Gowrie, lowa. 

Feb. 23—W. O. Jones, Jamaica, lowa. 
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DUROC JERSEYS 








Feb. 24—E. F. Gearke, Aurelia. Iowa. 

Feb. 26—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—O. Kk Wilcox, Deep River, Iowa. 

Mar. 2—H. H. Nichols, Cresco, Iowa. 

Mar. §6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lowa 

Mar. 7—W. H. Rasmussen, Norfolk, Neb. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Jan. 31—-Jos. F. Bush. Cleghorn, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—Elmer Tow, Martelle, Iowa. 

Feb 6—H G Mannel & Sons, Center 
Junction, lowa (night sale) 

Feb. 6—Levson Eros Wyoming, lowa. 

Feb. 7--Kegley & Son, Anamosa, lowa. 

Feb. 8—F. W. Timmerman, West Liberty, 
lowa 

Feb. 9—Kelly & Son, lowa City, Iowa. 

Feb. $—R. E. Schuerman, Homestead and 
Glenn Miller, Muscatine; night sale at 
lowa City, lowa. 

Feb. 10—J. M. Sanders, Hartley, Iowa. 

Feb. 12—Clayton Messenger, Keswick, Ia. 

Feb. 13—R. L. Pemberton, Legrand, lowa. 

Feb. 14—Hendrickson and Lang  Bros., 
Brooklyn, Iowa. 

Feb. 15—M. C. Morrison, Adelphi, Iowa. 

Feb. 15—O. W. Jones, Ute, lowa. 

Feb. 16—O. D. Klein and W. C. Granzow, 
Alden, lowa 

Feb. 16—Wickfield Farms, Cantril, Iowa, 

Feb. 19—L. T. Hibbs, Le Grand, lowa. 

Feb. 19—Boyd Weidlein, Webster City, Ia. 

Feb. 20-—Peter Doan, Rockwell City, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—L. B. Staveley, Traer, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—C. M. Merkley, Sac City, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—Geo. Lippold and Louis Harder, 
Avoca, Iowa, 

Feb. 22—Bockelman & Mills, Sioux City, 
lowa. 

Feb. 23—Bockelman Bros., Paullina, lowa. 

Feb, 27 E. &. Wilcox, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Feb Ed Correll, Rolfe, lowa 

Feb Mads Hansen, Avoca, Iowa. 

Feb. 23—A. M. Railsback, Griswold, lowa, 

Feb. 24—Harry Hopley, Atlantic, lowa. 

CHESTER WHITES 

Jan. 27—A. D. Wilson, Weldon, lowa. 

Feb. 1—Calvin F. Crouch, Webster City, 
Iowa 

Feb. 1—A,. H. Stuart, Newhall, lowa. 

Feb 7j—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 

Feb. 8—Irvin Frost, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Mar. 10—-Karl Bloom, Bridgewater, Iowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS 

Mar. 13 and 14—Iowa State Aberdeen An- 
gus Breeders’ Association, Des Moines, 
lowa; EK. T. Davis, Secy lowa City, Ia. 

Mar. 15—Creston District Angus Associa- 
tion sale; W. L. Coleman, Mgr., Corning, 
lowa 

SHORTHORNS 

Jar h—E. D. Darling, dispersion § sale, 
Iestherville, lowa 

Feb. » 6 and j—Illinois Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, show and sale, Gales- 
burg. IL; A. J. Ryden, Mgr Abingdon, 
Hi 

Feb. 14—Marshall County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association; W. E. McLeland, 
Sec'y. Marshalltown, lowa. 

Feb. 20. 21, 22 and 23 American Short- 
horn Congress, Chicago, Ill 

Mar. 13—lowa Royal Shorthorn _ sale, 
Ames, lowa; J. E. Halsey, Secretary and 
Manager, Cleveland Ave., Sioux City, la. 

Mar. 26, 27—Annual spring sale, South 
Omaha, Neb. © McKelvie Mer., 
Lineoln, Neb. 

POLLED SHORTHORNS 

Mar. 28 Annual spring sale, South Oma- 
ha, Neb. H. C. MecKelvie, Megr., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

POLLED HEREFORDS 

Jan 0 to Feb. 1 inclusive American 
Polled Hereford Breeders’ Association 
Show and Sale ; O. Gammon. Secre- 
tary, Des Moines. Iowa. 

Feb, 20—Nebraska Polled Hereford Breed- 
ers Association sale at Suth Omaha, 
Neb. Boyd Radford, Newark, Neb., 
secretary 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Jar 17—B. C. Hemphill Holstein disper 
sion sale, state fair grounds, Des Moines, 
lowa: Hargrove & Arnold, sales mana- 
gers iowa 


Des Moines 


Speci tice t vertisers 
pecial Notice to Ad 

hose who desire to make chauges {tn or discon 
tinue advertisements already running muet have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class 





idcation or special posit Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 


advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 





fssue 
LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 

H. M. YODER, Office Address. 1101 Wal- 

nut Street, Des Moines, lowa 
EK. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, lowa. 
Z. R. MILLS, Box 312, Sioux City. Iowa 
R. B. FRANCE, 2224 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa 
D. G. SUTHERLAND, Knoxville 
I. I. HOAG, Webster City, lowa 

2 7 
Field Notes 

FAIN’S DUROC FARM SALE 
The forty bred sows to con from 
Fain’'s Duroc Farm at Emmetsburg, lowa 
January 11, will meet the approval of crit- 
ical buyers Not only do they conform 
to the type of good business hogs but they 
come from well known and dependable 
ancestors, About fifteen gilts sell by Sen- 
ition King, the champion; a-fall and a 
spring gilt by Uneeda Orion Sensation; 
others by Pathmaster, Star Sensation, 
Blue Print, Royal Pathfinder, Adams Ex- 
press and Uneeda Sensation Orion. The 
winning litter of gilts at the recent Na- 
tional Swine Show sells. See ad for win- 
nings. This is a phenomenal litter. They 
are out of the valued sow, Lady Critic 
Orioness, and she is included in the sale, 
bred back to Royal Sensation, the sire of 
the show litter The offering is bred 
mainly to Reyal Sensation and his son, 
Premier. The latter is an outstanding 








March pig from every angle. We do not 
know of one better. And besides, there 
will be some decided attractions in sows 


bred to other boars. Two of the National 
winners sell bred to Constructor, the 1922 
National grand champion. There will also 


be a sow bred to Pathmaster and two to 
Sensation King. Read the announcement 
and ask for the catalog, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing.—Advertising 
Notice 


WELLENDORF’S DUROC SALE 


The evening of January 10 will witness, 


at Algona, lowa, the forty best Duroc 
sows being sold that ever came from the 
very noted Wellendorf herd. Few can re- 
alize that an offering the magnitude of 
this one could be found. We are free to 
Say that people who attend the sale are 
certain to find better sows than they ex- 
pect Among them is the 1921 Minnesota 
grand champion, a line-bred Model Tax- 
payer sow. In commenting on his offering 
we might add that there are a plenty of 
sows selling as good Nearly all are fall 


gilts—in size about as big as junior year- 
lings, all bred to Pathmaster for February 


and March litters. The great work al- 
ready in evidence by Pathmaster is just 
beginning. For when boars begin to put 


in their appearance from the two hundred 


sows now on the Wellendorf farm, if one 
may judge from what he has produced 
from sows heretofore mated with, fortu- 
nate will be the man who owns a sow bred 
to him. Some of the great herds of the 
country are now headed by sons of Path- 


master, and others of prominence are con- 
templating such a move. Read the an- 
nouncement and ask for the catalog. kind- 


ly mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 
SHANKS’ DUROC SALE 
We are pleased to direct attention to 
the Duroc sale of Mr. W. N. Shanks, at 
Worthington, January 12. Mr. Shanks is 


well established on his Lakeside farm ad- 
joining Worthington with a good herd of 
Duroes, and in addition a very select herd 
of Herefords. His forthcoming sale offer- 
ing is the get mainly of two sons of cham- 


pion boars, Pal’s Giant Col. and Protec- 
tion Giant Jr It may be recalled by 
those familiar with his herd that prefer- 
ence has been given to champion blood. In 
stressing the new herd boar, Band Master, 
to which the offering is bred, we are very 
sure that he will prove popular with buy- 
ers of bred sows He is one of the biggest 
of all the sons of Pathmaster. He is a 
very fitting boar for the herd he repre- 
sents No one can dispute the statement 
that Mr. Shanks is a student of Durocs. 
He is what might well be termed a leader 
in whatever he undertakes. Buyers of 
brood sows can content themselves by re- 
lying on the Shanks sale to procure prof- 
itable breeding stock. Note the announce- 
ment elsewhere in this isssue and be sure 
to ask for catalog Advertising Notice. 
DUROC AND DAIRY CATTLE SALE 
W. B. Shaw, Monroe, Iowa, will sell a 
big Duroc Jersey offering of 145 head on 
January 19, and also an offering of twen- 
ty-five grade Guernsey and Holstein cows 
and heifers, and the registered two-year- 
old Guernsey herd bull will be sold at this 
time A number of the cows will freshen 
about sale time and others soon after. The 
Duroe Jersey offering consists of forty- 
five bred sows and 100 fall pigs, the fall 
pigs being very growthy and thrifty. The 















bred sows consist of twenty-eight gilts 
and seventeen fall sows and older They 
are bred to the two-ve: old herd boar, 
King Wonder I Am, an extra good son of 
the grand champion, Giant Wonder I Am; 
while the dam of King Wonder I Am is of 
Orion Cherry Ki breeding King Won- 
der I Am has the good depth of body that 
farmers and breeders like to see is well 
as good length and a good high back. The 
sale will be held in heated ige in 
town Write Mr. Shaw for catalog, and 
arrange to attend the sale if interested in 


Advertising Notice. 


FRENCH’S BRED SOW SALE 


buying 








R. F. French, Independence, Iowa. will 
sell a fine offering of Poland China bred 
sows, February bred to The Marvel. The 
Achiever ‘ Clansman. and F.’s Giant 
Bob 2d is as fine a bunch of fall 
yearlings has ever been the writer's 
privilege . About thirty-five head of 
these will in the February 7 sale. to- 
gether w a few spring gilts and a few 
tried sows The offering at present is in 
the pink of breeding condition. as is so 
characteristic of a French offering Fur- 
ther particulars of the offering will be list- 
ed in Wallaces * week from 
now until sale t now for a 
catalog Advert 

SCOTCH SHORTHORNS FOR SALE 

Geo, Mcker for many years a breeder 
of Scotch Shorthorns at Marengo. lowa. is 
now offering good lot of Seotch heifers 
for sal sired by an imported bull and 
bred to an imported bull. He also offers 


several good bulls. sons of Imp. Curbstone. 





The heifers are bred to Imp. County Chief, 
bred b Durno the breeder of Choice 
Goods, the dam of Choice Goods, being the 
dam of Imp. County Chief also... Write or 
visit Mr. MchkKerg if interested in buying 

Advertising Notic 

HOLSTEAD’S BIG POLANDS 

W. B of Van Wert. Iowa has 
a herd of id Chinas any one would be 
proud to owr You will have an opportu- 
nity to own some of these good sows. On 
February Mr. Halstead is selling an ex- 
cellent lot of sows and gilts well grown 
and typy Anything selling in this sale 
will make a valuable addition to your 
herd Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 


Advertising Notice 


BRED GILTS $35 TO $45 


writing.- 


Drummy Bros., of Ryan. Iowa, are offer- 
ing for sale some of the finest gilts and 
tried sows that can be found any place 
They are not the fat or chubby kind, but 
the big. roomy and growthy kind. They 
are well grown, all having well arched 
backs, good on feet and of a good cherry 
red, They are also offering some tried 
sows that are absolutely guaranteed to 
produce large litters and to be good moth- 





ers. Those and gilts are bred to a son of 
Permit. the Wisconsin grand champion. 
He is 59 inches from between the eyes to 
root of tail, has an 8% inch bone and 33 














THAT DEHORNING LOSS! 


Why breed horns on your Here- 
fords and then saw them off? 


Buy a 


POLLED HEREFORD BULL 


at your own price in the 


Eighth Annual 
“Polled Hereford Week’’Sales 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
JANUARY 30 to FEBRUARY 1 





and remove the horns from your herd 
for all time! 

The Farmer, 
will find something to suit at a price he 
can afford to pay among the 


Breeder or Ranchman 


60 BULLS 90 FEMALES 


from 56 leading American herds, selli 
at AUCTION in these sales, ” ” 


Big Breed Show---250 Entries 
$1200 in Prizes! 


Send TODAY for FREE Catalog and 
Souvenir Program. 


B. O. GAMMON, Sec’y 
American Polled Hereford Breeders Assn. 
700 Old Colony Bldg., 


DES MOINES, - - - IOWA 











are also bred to Col, 
junior yearling by Red 
junior champion, whil 


iliie 


inches high; some 
Kaven a mammoth 
Raven, the world’s 


others are bred to a giant son of Uneeda 
Orion Sensation, the $5,000 Studer boar. 
Anyone looking for high class sow mate- 
rial should not overlook their ad on page 


1557 and write them, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
SHOW AND SALE 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found the 


preliminary announcement of the Ameri- 
can Polled Hereford Breeders’ Association 
show and sale, to be held January 30 to 
February 1, inclusive, at Des Moines. The 


show will be unusually large this year, in- 
cluding as it does the sale cattle, which 
number 145 head, and also 106 additional 
show cattle that are not in the sale. This 
is their big annual event when the Polled 
Hereford breed makes its best showing in 
both sale and show cattle. Leading herds 
from all over the country are represented. 
All Polled Hereford breeders are much in- 
terested in the event, whether they want 
to buy or not, and those who would like 


to learn more of the merits of this pop- 
ular breed should attend this show and 
sale Other particulars will appear in 


later issues. See announcement and write 
for particulars. mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


FERNOW & ENCK DUROC SOW SALE, 
JANUARY 16 
Duroc y herd of Fernow & 
Marion, lowa, which is headed by 
the noted Walt's Top Colonel, will be well 
represented in their bred sow sale, Janu- 
ary 16. when they will sell an exception- 
ally good offering bred to Walt’s Top 
Colonel. The offering will number around 
sixty head, over half of which are fall 
sows. over a dozen are junior and senior 
yearlings, and, with the exception of an 
older sow or two, the rest are spring gilts. 
The best of sires are represented, and the 
sows are of the lengthy, high backed type 


The Jersey 


Enck, 


most in demand Few offerings are as 
typy and good, and the sows are bred to 
a noted sire of the popular Colonel breed- 
ing. nearly all being bred to Walt’s Top 
Colonel. A few are bred to Walt’s Colonel, 
an extra big. long. high backed son of 
Walt’s King of All When breeders see 
Walt’s Colonel, they will like him, as he 
is one of the very best, and he is a strong 
recommendation for Walt’'s King of All 
as a sire Watch for announcement next 
week, and write now for the sale catalog, 


mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 
YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATION SALE 
The lowa Yorkshire Association an- 


nounces an association sale at Adel, Iowa, 


on February 21. rhey are planning to 
make the offering in this sale a real ad- 
vertisement of the breed The various 
breeders will contribute one head each to 


the sale as a donation to help the associa- 
tion. and they will likewise have other 
animals in the sale, and they are plan- 
ning to give those who want good York- 
shire hogs an opportunity to get animals 
of real merit and worth. Full particulars 


concerning their offering will appear the 
latter part of January and the first part 
of February.—Advertising Notice. 
A. C. ENGEL’'S POLANDS 
A. C. Engel, Rockwell City. Iowa, has 
recently bought the entire herd of Poland 
Chinas owned by Thompson & Whiteside. 
of Rockwell City. This herd contained 
some real show animals, as was demon- 
strated by their winnings at the county 
fair circuits in central Iowa last fall. This 
is a valuable asset to the excellent herd 
Mr. Engel already has. He is selling a 
wonderful bunch of bred sows and gilts at 
his farm. February 6. If you are in the 
market for some real sows with real pedi- 
grees, get your name on the mailing list 
at once. Please mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er when writing.—Advertising Notice. 
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